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CHAPTER I. 
THE DAWN OF A GALA DAY. 


To begin with the old rigmarole of child- 
hood. In a country there was a shire, and 
in that shire there was a town, and in that 
town there was a house, and in that house 
there was a room, and in that room there 
was a bed, and in that bed there lay a 
little girl; wide awake and longing to get 
up, but not daring to do so for tear of the 
unseen power in the next room; a certain 
Betty, whose slumbers must not be dis- 
turbed until six o’clock, when she awakened 
of herself “as sure as clockwork,” and left 
the household very little peace afterwards. 
It was a June morning, and early as it was, 
the room was full of sunny warmth and light. 

On the drawers opposite to the little 
white dimity bed in which Molly Gibson 
lay, was a primitive kind of bonnet-stand 
on which was hung a bonnet, carefully 
covered over from any chance of dust with 
a large cotton handkerchief; of so heavy 
and serviceable a texture that if the thing 
underneath it had been a flimsy fabric of 
on and lace and flowers, it would have 

_ been altogether “scomfished” (again to 
quote from Betty’s vocabulary). But the 
bonnet was made of solid straw, and its 
only trimming was a plain white ribbon 
put over the crown, and forming the 
string. Still, there was a neat little quil- 
ling inside, every plait of which Molly 
knew, for had she not made it herself the 
evening before, with infinite pains? and 
was there not a little blue bow in this quil- 
ling, the very first bit of such finery Molly 
had ever had the prospect of wearing ? 

Six o’clock now! the pleasant, brisk ring- 
ing of the church bells told that; callin 
every one to their daily work, as they had 
done for hundreds of years. Up jumped 
Molly, and ran with her bare fitde eet 
across the room, and lifted off the handker- 
chief and saw once again the bonnet; the 
‘pledge of the gay bright day to come. 

hen to the window, and after some tug- 
girg she opened the casement, and let in 
the sweet morning air. The dew was al- 
ready off the flowers in the garden below, 
but still resting from the long hay-grass in 
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the meadows-directly beyond. At one side 


‘|lay the little town of Hollingford, into a 


street of which Mr. Gibson’s front door 
opened; and delicate columns, and little 
puffs of smoke, were already beginning to 
rise from many a cottage chimney where 
some housewife was already up, and pre- 
paring breakfast for the bread-winner of 
the family. ye 

Molly Gibson saw all this, but all she 
thought about it was, “Oh! it will be a 
fine day ! I was afraid it never never would 
come; or that, if it ever came, it would bea 
rainy day!” Five-and-forty years ago chil- 
dren’s pleasures in a country town were 
very simple, and Molly had lived for twelve 
long years without the occurrence of any 
event so great as that which was now im- 
wee Poor child! it is true that she 

ad lost her mother, which was a jar to 
the whole tenour of her life; but that was 
hardly an event in the sense referred to; 
and besides, she had been too young to be 
conscious of it at the time. The pleasure 
she was looking forward to to-day was her 
first share in a kind of annual festival in 
Hollingford. 

The little straggling town faded away 
into country on one side close to the en- 
trance-lodge of a great park, where lived 
my Lord and Lady Cumnor: “the earl” 
and ‘the countess,” as they were always 
called by the inhabitants of the town; 
where a very pretty amount of feudal feel- 
ing still lingered, and showed itself in a 
number of simple ways, droll enough to 
look back upon, but serious matters of im- 
portance at the time. It was before the 
passing of the Reform Bill, but a good deal 
of liberal talk took 7 occasionally be- 
tween two or three of the more enlightened 
freeholders living in Hollingford ; and there 
was a great Whig family in the county 
who, from time to time, came forward and 
contested the election with the rival Tory 
family of Cumnor. One would have 
thought that the above-mentioned liberal- 
talking inhabitants of Hollingford would 
have, at least, admitted the possibility of 
their voting for the Hely-Harmson who 
represented their own opinions. But no 
such thing. “The earl” was lord of the 
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manor, and owner of much of the land on 
which Hollingford was built; he and his 
household were fed, and doctored, and, to 
a certain measure, clothed by the good 
eople of the town; their fathers’ grand- 
athers had always voted for the eldest son 
of Cumnor Towers, and following in the 
ancestral track, every man-jack in the 
place gave his vote to the liege lord, totally 
irrespective of such chimeras as political 
opinion. 

This was no unusual instance of the in- 
fluence of the great landowners over humbler 
neighbours in those days before railways, 
and it was well for a place where the pow- 
erful family, who thus overshadowed it, 
were of so respectable a character as the 
Cumnors. They expected to be submitted 
to, and obeyed; the simple worship of the 
townspeople was accepted by the earl and 
countess as a right; and they would have 
stood still in amazement, and with a horrid 
memory of the French sansculottes who 
were the bugbears of their youth, had any in- 
habitant of Hollingford ventured to set his will 
or opinions in —— to those of the earl. 
But, yielded all that obeisance, they did a 
good deal for the town, and were generally 
condescending, and often thoughtful and 
kind in their treatment of their vassals. 
Lord Cumnor was a forbearing landlord ; 
putting his steward a little on one side some- 
times, and taking the reins in his own hands 
from time to time, much to the annoyance 
of the agent, who was, in fact, too rich and 
independent to care greatly for preserving 
a post where his decisions might arly day 
be overturned by my lord’s taking a fancy 
to f° “pottering” (as the agent irreve- 
rently expressed it in the sanctuary of his 
home), which, being interpreted, meant that 
occasionally the earl asked his own ques- 
tions of his own tenants, and used his own 
eyes and ears in the management of the 
smaller details of his property. But his 
tenants liked my lord all the better for this 
habit of his. Lord Cumnor had certainly a 
little time for gossip, which he contrived to 
combine with the failing of personal inter- 
vention between the old land-steward and 
the tenantry. But, then, the countess made 
up by her unapproachable dignity for this 
weakness of the earl’s. Once a year she was 
condescending. She and the ladies, her 


after the manner of schools now-a-days, 
where far better intellectual teaching is given 
to the boys and girls of labourers and work- 
“wr a than often falls to the lot of their 

tters in worldly estate; but a school of 
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girls were taught to sew beautifully, to be 

capital housemaids, and pretty fair cooks, 

and above all, to dress neatly in a kind of 
charity uniform devised by the ladies of 

Cumnor Towers ;— white caps, white tip- 

pets, check aprons, blue gowns, and ready 

curtseys, and “ please ma’ams,” being de ri- 

queur. 

Now, as the countess was absent from the 

Towers for a considerable part of the year, 

she was glad to enlist the sympathy of the 

Hollingford ladies in this school, with a view 

to obtaining their aid as visitors during the 

many months that she and her daughters 

were away. And the various unoccupied 

gentlewomen of the town responded to the 

call of their liege lady, and gave her their 

service as required; and along with it a 

great deal of whispered and fussy admira- 

tion. “ How good of the countess! So like 

the dear countess — always thinking of 
others!” and so on; while it was always 

supposed that no strangers had seen Hol- 

lingford properly, unless they had been ta- 
ken to the countess’s school, and been duly 

impressed by the neat little pupils, and the 

still neater needlework there to be inspect- 
ed. In return, there was a day of honour 

set apart every summer, when with much 
gracious and stately hospitality, Lady Cum- 
nor and her daughters received all the school 
visitors at the Towers, the great family man- 
sion standing in aristocratic seclusion in the 
centre of the large park, of which one of the 
lodges was close to the little town. The 

order of this annual festivity was this. About 
ten o’clock one of the Towers’ carriages 
rolled through the lodge, and drove to dif- 
ferent houses, wherein dwelt a woman to be 
honoured; picking them up by ones or twos, 
till the loaded carriage drove back again 
a the ready portals, bowled along the 
smooth tree-shaded road, and deposited its 
covey of smartly-dressed ladies on the great 
flight of steps leading to the ponderous doors 
of Cumnor Towers. Back again to the town ; 
another picking up of womankind in their 
best clothes, and another return, ‘and so on 
till the whole party were assembled either 
in the house or in the really beautiful gar- 
dens. After the proper amount of exhibi- 
tion on the one part, and admiration on the 
other, had been done, there was a collation 
for the visitors, and some more display and 
admiration of the treasures inside the house. 
Towards four o’clock, coffee was brought 
round ; and this was a signal of the approach- 
ing carriage that was to take them back to 
their own homes; whither they returned 
with the happy consciousness of a well-spent 





| the kind we should call “ industrial,” where 


day, but with some fatigue at the long con- 
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tinued exertion of behaving their best, and 
talking on stilts for so many hours. Nor 
were Lady Cumnor and her daughters free 
from something of the same air 
tion, and something, .too, of the same fa- 
tigue; the fatigue that always follows on 
conscious efforts to behave as will best please 
the society you are fn. 

For the first time in her life, Molly Gib- 
son was to be included among the guests at 
the Towers. She was much too young to be 
a visitor at the school, soit was not on that ac- 
count that she was to go; but it had so hap- 
pened that one day when Lord Cumnor was 
on a “pottering ” expedition, he had met 
Mr. Gibson, the doctor of the neighborhood, 
coming out of the farm-house my lord was 
entering; and having some small question 
to ask the surgeon (Lord Cumnor seldom 
passed any one of his acquaintance without 
asking a question of some sort — not always 
attending to the answer; it was his mode of 
conversation), he accompanied Mr. Gibson 
to the out-building, to a ring in the wall of 
which the surgeon’s horse was fastened. 
Molly was there too, sitting square and quiet 
on her rough little pony, waiting for her fa- 
ther. Her grave eyes opened large and 
wide at the close neighborhood and evident 
advance of “ the earl ; ” for to her little imagi- 
nation the gray-haired, red-faced, somewhat 
clumsy man, was a cross between an arch- 
angel anda king. 

“ Your daughter, eh, Gibson ? — nice little 
girl, how old? Pony wants grooming 
though,” patting it as he talked. _“ What’s 
your name, my dear? He is sadly behind- 
hand with his rent, as I was saying, but if 


he is really ill, I must see after Sheepshanks, 


who is a hardish man of business. What's 
his complaint? You'll come to our school- 
scrimmage on Thursday, little girl — what’s- 
pang Mind you send her, or bring 

er, Gibson; and just give a word to your 
groom, for I’m sure that pony was not singed 
last year, now, was he? Don’t forget 
Thursday, little girl — what’s-your-name ?— 
it’s a promise between us, is it not?” And 
off the earl trotted, attracted by the sight of 
the farmer’s eldest son, on the other side of 
the yard. 

r. Gibson mounted, and he and Molly 
rode off. They did not speak for some time. 
Then she said, “ May I go, papa?” in rather 
an anxious little tone of voice. 

“ Where, my dear?” said he, wakening 
up out of his own professional thoughts. 

“To the Towers—on Thursday, you 
know. That gentlemen” (she was shy of 
calling him by his title), “ asked me.” 

“ Would you like it, mydear? It has al- 
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ways seemed to me rather a tiresome piece 
of gaiety —rather a tiring day, I mean — 
hegunning so early — and the heat, and all 
that.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Molly, reproachfully. 

“ You'd like to go then, would you ?” 

“ Yes; if I may!— He asked me, you 
know. Don’t you think I may ?—he asked 
me twice over.” 

‘Well! we'll see—yes! Ithink we can 
manage it, if you wish it so much, Molly.” 

Then they were silent again. By-and-by, 
Molly said, — 

“ Please, papa—I do wish to go, — but I 
don’t care about it.” 

“ That’s rather a puzzling speech. But I 
ae you mean you don’t care to go, if it 
will be any trouble to get you there. I can 
easily manage it, however, so you may con- 
sider it settled. You'll want a white frock, 
remember; you'd better tell Betty you’re 
going, and she’ll see after making you tidy.” 

Now, there were two or three things to 
be done by Mr. Gibson, before he could feel. 
_ comfortable about Molly’s going to the 

estival at the Towers, and each of them in- 
volved a little trouble on his part. But he 
was very willing to gratify his little girl; so 
the next day he rode over to the Towers, 
ostensibly to visit some sick housemaid, but, 
in reality, to throw himself in my lady’s 
way, and get her to ratify Lord Cumnor’s 
invitation to Molly. He chose his time, 
with a little natural diplomacy; which, in- 
deed, he had often to exercise in his inter- 
course with the great family. He rode into 
the stable-yard about twelve o’clock, a little 
before luncheon-time, and yet after the 
worry of opening the post-bag and discuss- 
ing its contents was over. After he had 
put up his horse, he went in by the back- 
way to the house ; the “ House” on this side, 
the “Towers” at the front. He saw his 

atient, gave his directions to the house- 

eeper, and then went out, with a rare 
wild-flower in his hand, to find one of the 
ladies Tranmere in the garden, where, ac- 
ie to his hope and calculation, he came 
upon Lady Cumnor too, — now talking to. 
her daughter about the contents of an open 
letter which she held in her hand, now di- 
recting a gardener about certain bedding- 
out plants. 

“T was calling tosee Nanny, and I took 
the ne of bringing Lady Agnes the 
plant I was telling her about as growing on. 
Cumnor Moss.” 

“Thank you, so much, Mr. Gibson. 
Mamma, look! this is the Drosera rotundi- 
folia I have been wanting so long.” 





“ Ah! yes; very pretty I dare say, only 
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I am no botanist. esi, is better, I hope ? 
We can’t have any one laid up next week, 


for the house wilt be quite full of people, — 
and here are the Danbys waiting to offer 
themselves as well. One comes down for a 
fortnight of quiet, at Whitsuntide, and 
eaves half one’s establishment in town, and 
as soon as people know of our being here, 
we get leiters without end, longing. for a 
breath of country air, or saying how lovely 
the Towers must look in spring; and I must 
own, Lord Cumnor is a great deal to blame 
for it all, for as soon as ever we are down 
here, he rides about to all the neighbours, 
and invites them to come over and spend a 
few days.” 

“ We shall go back to town on Friday the 
18th,” said Lady Agnes, in a consolatory 
tone. 

“Ah, yes! as soon as we have got over 
the school visitors’ affair. But it is a week 
to that happy day.” 

“ By the way!” said Mr: Gibson, availing 
himself of the good opening thus presented, 
“T met my Lord at the Cross-trees Farm 
yesterday, and he was kind enough to ask 
my little daughter, who was with me, to be 
one of the party here on Thursday; it 
would give the lassie great pleasure, I be- 
lieve.” He paused for Lady Cumnor to 
speak. 

“Qh, well! if my lord asked her, I sup- 
pose she must come, but I wish he was not 
so amazingly hospitable! Not but what the 
little girl will be quite welcome; only, you 
see, he met a younger Miss Browning the 
other day, of whose existence I had never 
heard.” 

“ She visits at the school, mamma,” said 
Lady Agnes. 

“ Well, perhaps she does; I never said 
she did not. I knew there was one visitor 
of the name of Browning; I never knew 
there were two, but, of course, as soon as 
Lord Cumnor heard there was another, he 
must needs ask her; so the carriage will 
have to go backwards and forwards four 
times now to fetch them all. So your daugh- 
ter can come quite easily, Mr. Gibson, and I 
shall be very glad to see her for your sake. 
She can sit bodkin with the Brownings, I 
suppose? You'll arrange it all with them; 
and mind you get Nanny well up to her 
work next week.” 

Just’ as Mr. Gibson was going away, 
Lady Cumner called after him, “ Oh! by- 
the-by, Clare is here ; you remember Clare, 
don’t you? She was a patient of yours, 
long ago.” 

“Clare,” he repeated, in a bewildered 
tone. 
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“Don’t you recollect her? Miss Clare, 
our old governess,” said Lady Agnes. 
* About twelve or fourteen years ago, be- 
fore Lady Cuxhaven was married.” 

“ Oh, yes!” said he. “ Miss Clare, who 
had the scarlet fever here; a very pretty 
= girl. But I thought she was mar- 
ried |” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Cumnor. “She was a 
silly little thing, and did not know when she 
was well off; we were all very fond of her, 
I'm sure. She went and married a poor 
curate, and became a stupid Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick ; but we always kept on calling her 
‘Clare.’ And now he’s dead, and left her a 
widow, and she is staying here with her 
little girl; and we are racking our brains to 
find some way of helping her to a livelihood 
without parting her from her child. She’s 
somewhere about the grounds, if you like to 
renew your acquaintance with her. ” 

“Thank you, my lady. I am afraid I 
cannot stop to-day. I have a long round 
to go; I have stayed here too long as it is, 
I am afraid.” 

Long as his ride had been that day, he 
called on the Miss Brownings in the eve- 
ning, to arrange about Molly’s accompany- 
ing them to the Towers. They were tall 
handsome women, past their first youth, and 
inclined to be extremely complaisant to the 
widowed doctor. 

“Eh dear! Mr. Gibson, but we shall be 
delighted to have her with us, You should 
never have thought of asking us such a 
thing, ” said Miss Browning the elder. 

“Tm sure Pm hardly sleeping at_nights 
for thinking of it, ” said Miss Phebe. 
“You know I’ve never been there before. 
Sister has many a time; but somehow, 
though my name has been down on the 
visitors’ list these three years, the countess 
has never named me in her note; and you 
know I should not push myself into notice, 
and go to such a grand place without being 
asked ; how could I?” 

“ I told Phoebe last year,” said her sister, 
“that I was sure it was only inadvertence, 
as one may call it, on the part of the count- 
ess, and that her ladyship would be as hurt 
as any one when she did not see Phebe 
among the school visitors; but Phebe has 
got a delicate mind, you see, Mr .Gibson, 
and all I could say she would not go, but 
stopped here at home ; and it spoilt all my 
pleasure that day, I do assure you, to think 
of Pheebe’s face, as I saw it over the win- 
dow-blinds, as I rode away; her eyes were 
full of tears, if you’ll believe me.” 

“T had a good cry after you was gone, 
Sally,” said Miss Phube; “ bat tor all that 
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I think I was right in stopping away from 
where I was ‘= slink. Bens ge Mr. 
Gibson ?” 

“Certainly,” said he. “And you see 
you are going this year; and last year it 
rained. ” 

“ Yes! I remember! I set myself to tidy 
my drawers, to string myself up, as it were ; 
and I was so taken up with what I was 
about that I was quite startled when I heard 
the rain beating against the window-panes. 
Goodness me! said I to myself, whatever 
will become of sister’s white satin shoes, if 
she has to walk about on soppy grass after 
such rain as this? for you see I thought a 
deal about her having a pair of smart shoes ; 
and this year she has gone and got me a 
white satin pair just as smart as hers, for a 
surprise.” 

“‘ Molly will know she’s to put on her 
best clothes,” said Miss Browning. “ We 
could perhaps lend her a few beads, or 
artificials, if she wants them.” 

“ Molly must go in a clean white frock,” 
said Mr. Gibson, rather hastily; for he did 
not admire the Miss Brownings’ taste in 
dress, and was unwilling to have his child 
decked up acording to their fancy; he es- 
teemed his old servant Betty’s as the more 
correct, because the more simple. Miss 
Browning had just a shade of annoyance in 
her tone as she drew herself up, and said, 
“Oh! very well. It’s quite right, I’m 
sure.” But Miss Pheeke said, “ Molly will 
look very nice in whatever she puts on, 
that’s certain.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A NOVICE AMONGST THE GREAT FOLK. 


AT ten o’clcok on the eventful Thursday 
the Towers’ carriage began its work. 
Molly was ready long before it made its 
first appearance, although it had been 
settled that she and the Miss Brownings 
were not to go until the last, or fourth, time 
of its coming. Her face had been soaped, 
scrubbed, and shone brilliantly clean; her 
frills, her frock, her ribbons were all snow- 
white. She had on a black mode cloak 
that had been her mother’s; it was trimmed 
round with rich lace, and looked quaint and 
old-fashioned on thechild. For the first 
time in her life she wore kid gloves; hitherto 
she had only had cotton ones. Her gloves 
were far too large for the little dimpled fin- 
gers, but as Betty had told her they were to 
last her for years, it was all very well. She 
trembled many a time, and almost turn- 
ed faint once with the long expectation of 
the morning. Betty might say what she 
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liked about a watched pot never boiling ; 
Molly never ceased to watch the approach 
through the winding street, and after two 
hours the carriage came for her at last. 
She had to sit very forward to avoid crush- 
ing the Miss Brownings’ new dresses; and 
yet not too forward, for fear of incommod- 
ing fat Mrs. Goodenough and her niece, who 
occupied the front seat of the carriage; so 
that altogether the fact of sitting down at all 
was rather doubtful, and to add to her dis- 
comfort, Molly felt herself to be very con- 
spicuously placed in the centre of the 
carriage, a mark for all the observation of 
Hollingford. It was far too much of a gala 
day for the work of the little town to go for- 
ward with its usual regularity. Maid-servants 
gazed out of upper windows; shopkeepers’ 
wives stood on the door-steps ; cottagers ran 
out, with babies in their arms; and little 
children, too young to know how to behave 
respectfully at the sight of an earl’s car- 
riage, huzzaed merrily as it bowled along. 
The woman at the lodge held the gate open, 
and dropped a low curtsey to the liveries. 
And now they were in the Park; and now 
they were in sight of the Towers, and silence 
feel upon the carriage-full of ladies, only” 
broken by one faint remark from Mrs. 
Goodenough’s niece, a stranger to the town, 
as they drew up before the double semi- 
circle flight of steps which led to the door of 
the mansion. 

“ They call that a perron, I believe, don’t 
they?” she asked. But the only answer she 
obtained was a simultaneous “hush.” It 
was very awful, as Molly thought, and she 
half wished herself at home again. But she 
lost all consciousness of herself by-and-b 
when the party strolled out into the beauti- 
ful grounds, the like of which she had never 
even imagined. Green velvet lawns, bathed 
in sunshine, stretched away on every side 
into the finely wooded park; if there were 
divisions and ha-has between the soft sunny 
sweeps of grass, and the dark gloom of the 
forest-trees beyond, Molly did not see them ; 
and the melting away of exquisite cultivation 
into the wilderness had an inexplicable 
charm to her.. Near the house there were 
walls and fences; but they were covered 
with climbing roses, and rare honeysuckles 
and other creepers just bursting into bloom. 
There were flower-beds, too, scarlet, crim- 
son, blue, orange; masses of blossom lying 
on the greensward. Molly held Miss Brown- 
ing’s hand very tight as they loitered about 
in company with several other ladies, and 
marshalled by a daughter of the Towers, 
who seemed half amused at the voluble ad- 
miration showered down upon every possible 
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thing and place. Molly said nothing, as be- 
came her age and position, but every now 
and then she relieved her full heart by draw- 
ing a deep breath, almost like a sigh. Pres- 
ently they came to the long glittering range 
of greenhouses and hothouses, and an at- 
tendant gardener was there to admit the 
party. Molly did not care for this half so 
much as for the flowers in the open air; but 
Lady Agnes had a more scientific taste ; she 
expatiated on the rarity of this, and the 
mode of cultivation required by that plant, 
till Molly began to feel very tired, and then 
very faint. She was too shy to speak for 


some time; but at | afraid of making | 


a greater sensation if she began to cry, or if 
she fell against the stands of precious flow- 
ers, she caught at Miss Browning’s hand, 
and gasped out — 

“May I go back, out into the garden? 
I can’t breathe here!” 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure, love. I dare say it’s 
hard understanding for you, love; but it’s 
very fine and instructive, and a deal of Lat- 
in in it too.” 

She turned hastily round not to lose anoth- 
er word of Lady Agnes’ lecture on orchids, 
and Molly turned back and passed out of 
the heated atmosphere. She felt better in 
the fresh air; and unobserved, and at liber- 
ty, went from one lovely spot to another, 
now in the open park, now in some shut-in 
flower-garden, where the song of the birds, 
and the drip of the central fountain, were 
the only sounds, and the tree-tops made an 
enclosing circle in the blue June sky; she 
went along without more thought as to her 
whereabouts than a butterfly has, as it skims 
along from flower to flower, till at length she 
grew very weary, and wished to return to 
the house, but did not know how, and felt 
afraid of encountering all the strangers who 
would be there, unprotected by either of the 
Miss Brownings. The hot sun told upon 
her head, and it began to ache. She saw a 
great wide-spreading cedar-tree upon a 
burst of lawn towards which she was advan- 
cing, and the black repose beneath its 
branches lured her thither. There was a 
rustic seat in the shadow, and weary Molly 
sat down there, and presently fell asleep. 

She was startled from her slumbers after 
a time, and jumped to her feet. Two ladies 
were standing by her, talking about her. 
They were perfect strangers to her, and 
with a vague conviction that she had done 
something wrong, and also because she was 
worn-out with hunger, fatigue, and the morn- 
ing’s excitement, she began to ery. 

“Poor littlke woman! She has lost her- 
self; she belongs to some of the people from 
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Hollingford, I have no doubt,” said the old- 
est-looking of the two ladies; she who ap- 
peared to be about forty, although she did 
not really number more than thirty years. 
She was plain-featured, and had rather a 
severe expression on her face; her dress 
was as rich as any morning dress could be ; 
her voice deep and unmodulated,— what in 
a lower rauk of life would have been called 
gruff; but that was not a word to apply to 
Lady Cuxhaven, the eldest daughter of the 
earl and countess. The other bay looked 
much younger, but she was in fact some 
years the elder ; at first sight Molly thought 
she was the most beautiful person she had 
ever seen, and she was certainly a very 
lovely woman. Her voice, too, was soft and 
plaintive, as she replied to Lady Cuxha- 
ven, — 

“Poor little darling! she is overcome by 
the heat, I have no doubt —such a heavy 
straw bonnet, too. Let me untie it for you, 
my dear.” 

Molly now found voice to say —“I am 
Molly Gibson, please. I-came here with 
Miss Brownings;” for her great fear was 
that she should be taken for an unauthor- 
ized intruder. 

“ Miss Brownings?” said Lady Cuxhaven 
to her companion, as if inquiringly. 

“ T think they were the two tall large young 
women that Lady Agnes was taking 
about.” 

“Oh, Idare say. I saw she had a num- 
ber of people in tow;” then looking again 
at Molly, she said, “ Have you had anything 
to eat, child, since you came? You look a 
very white little thing; or is it the heat?” 

“T have had nothing to eat,” said Molly, 
rather piteously ; for, indeed, before she fell 
asleep she had been very hungry. 

The two ladies spoke to each other in a 
low voice; then the elder spoke in a voice 
of authority, which, indeed, she had always 
used in speaking to the other, “ Sit still here, 
my dear; we are going to the house, and 
Clare shall bring you something to eat before 
you try to walk back; it must be a quarter 
of a mile at least.” So they went away, and 
Molly sat upright, waiting for the promised 
messenger. She did not know who Clare 
might be, and she did not care much for 
food now; but she felt as if she could not 
walk without some help. At length she saw 
the pretty lady coming back, followed by a 
footman with a small tray. 

“ Look how kind Lady Cuxhaven is,” said 
she who was called Clare. “She chose you 
out this little lunch herself; and now you 
must try and eat it, and you'll be quite nght 
when you’ve had some food, darling — You 
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need not stop, Edwards; I will bring the 
tray back with me.” 

There was some bread, and some cold 
chicken, and some jelly, and a glass of 
wine, and a bottle of sparkling water, and 
a bunch of grapes. Molly put out her 
trembling little hand for the water; but 
she was too faint to hold it. Clare put it 
to her mouth, and she took a long draught 
and was refreshed. But she frome not eat ; 
she tried, but she could not; her headaehe 
was too bad. Clare looked bewildered. 
“ Take some grapes, they will be the best 
for you; you must try and eat something, 
or I don’t know how I shall get you to the 
house.” 

‘My head aches so,” said Molly, lifting 
her heavy eyes wistfully. 

“Oh, dear, how tiresome!” said Clare, 
still in her sweet gentle voice, not at all as 
if she was angry, only expressing an obvi- 
ous truth. Molly felt very guilty and very 
unhappy. Clare went on, with a shade of 
asperity in her tone: “ You see, I don’t 
know what to do with you here if you don’t 
eat enough to enable you to walk home. 
And I’ve been out for these three hours 
trapesing about the grounds till I am as 
tired as can be, and missed my lunch and 
all.” Then, as if a new idea had struck 
her, she said, —“ You lie back in that seat 
for a few minutes, and try to eat the bunch 
of grapes, and I'll wait for you, and just be 
eating a mouthful meanwhile. You are 
sure you don’t want this chicken ?” 

Molly did as she was bid, and leant back, 
picking languidly at the grapes, and watch- 
ing the good appetite-with which the lad 
ate up the chicken and jelly, and dran 
the glass of wine. She was so pretty and 
so graceful in her deep mourning, that even 
her hurry in eating, as if she was afraid of 
some one coming to surprise her in the act, 
did not keep her little observer from ad- 
miring her in all she did. 

“And now, darling, are you ready to 
go?” said she, when she had eaten up 
everything on the tray. “Oh, come; you 
have nearly finished your grapes; that’s a 
good girl. Now, if you will come with me 
to the side entrance, I will take you up to 
my own room, and you shall lie down on 
the bed for an hour or two; and if you 
have a good nap your headache will be 
quite gone.” 

So they set off, Clare carrying the empty 
tray, rather to Molly’s shame ; but the child 
had enough work to drag herself along, 
and was afraid of offering to do anything 
more. The “side entrance” was a flight 
of steps leading up from a private flower- 





garden into a private matted hall, or ante- 
room, out of which many: doors opened, 
and in which were deposited the light gar 
den-tools and the bows and arrows of the 
young ladies of the house. Lady Cux- 
haven must have seen their approach, for 
she met them in this hall as soon as they 
came in. 

“ How is she now?” she asked; then 
lancing at the plates and glasses, she ad- 
ed, “ Come, I think there can’t be much 

amiss! You're a good old Clare, but you 
should have let one of the men fetch that 
tray in; life in such weather as this is 
trouble enough of itself.” 

- Molly coll not help wishing that her 
pretty companion would have told Lady 
Cuxhaven that she herself had helped to 
finish up the ample luncheon ; but no such 
idea seemed to come into her mind. She 
only said, —“ Poor dear! she is not quite 
the thing yet; has got a headache, she says. 
I am going to put her down on my bed, 
to see if she can get a little sleep.” 

Molly saw Lady Cuxhaven say some- 
thing in a half-laughing manner to “ Clare,” 
as she passed her; and the child could not 
keep from tormenting herself by fancying 
that the words spoken sounded wonderfully 
like “ Over-eaten herself, I suspect.” How- 
ever, she felt too poorly to worry herself 
long; the little white bed in the cool and 
pretty room had too many attractions for 
her aching head. The muslin curtains 
flapped softly from time to time in the 
scented air that came through the open 
windows. Clare covered her up with a. 
light shawl, and darkened the room. As 
she was going away Molly roused herself 
to say, “ Please, ma’am, don’t let them go 
away without me. Please ask somebody 
to awaken me if I go to sleep.. I am to go 
back with Miss Brownings.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about it, dear ; 
T'll take care,” said Clare, turning round 
at the door, and kissing her hand to little 
anxious Molly. And then she went away, 
and thought no more about it. The car- 
riages came round at half-past four, hurried 
a little by Lady Cumnor, who had sudden- 
ly become tired of the business of enter- 
taining, and annoyed at the repetition of 
indiscriminating admiration. 

“Why not have both carriages out, 
mamma, and get rid of them all at once?” 
said Lady Cuxhaven. “ This going by in- 
stalments is the most tiresome thing that 
could be imagined.” So at last there had 
been a great hurry and an unmethodical 
way of packing off every one at once. 
Miss Browning had gone in the chariot 
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(or “ chawvot,” as Lady Cumnor called it; 
—it rhymed to her daughter, Lady Hawyot 
—or Harriot, as the name was spelt in the 
Peerage), and Miss Phebe had been speed- 
ed along with several other guests, away in 
a great roomy family conveyance, of the 
kind which we shall now call an “ omnibus.” 
Each thought that Molly Gibson was with 
the other, and the truth was, that she lay 
fast asleep on Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s bed — 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick née Clare. 

The housemaids came in to arrange the 
room. Their talking aroused Molly, who 
sat up on the bed, and tried to push back 
the hair from her hot forehead, and to re- 
member where she was. She dropped 
down on her feet by the side of the bed, 
to the astonishment of the women, and 
said, —“* Please, how soon are we going 
away ?” 

“ Bless us and save us! who'd ha’ thought 
of any one being in the bed? Are you 
one of the Hollingford ladies, my dear ? 
They are all gone this hour or more !” 

“ Oh, dear, what shall Ido? That lady 
they call Clare promised to waken me in 
time. Papa will so wonder where I am, 
and I don’t know what Betty will say.” 

The child began to cry, and the house- 
maids looked at each other in some dismay 
and much sympathy. Just then, they heard 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s step along the passages, 
approaching. She was singing some little 
Italian air in a low musical voice, coming 
to her bedroom to dress for dinner. One 
housemaid said to the other, with a know- 
ing look, “‘ Best leave it to her ;” and they 
passed on to their work in the other rooms. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick opened the door, and 
stood aghast at the sight of Molly. 

“Why, I quite forgot you!” she said at 
. length. “ Nay, don’t cry; you'll make your- 
self not fit to be seen. Of course I must 
take the consequences of your over-sleeping 
yourself, and if I can’t manage to get you 
back to Hollingford to-night, you shall sleep 
with me, and we’ll do our best to send you 
home to-morrow morning.” 

“But papa!” sobbed out Molly. “He 
always wants me to make tea for him; and 
I have no night-things.” 

“Well, don’t go and make a piece of 
work about what can’t be helped now. I'll 
lend you night-things, and your papa must 
do without your making tea for him to-night. 

And another time don’t over-sleep yourself 
in a strange house; you may not always 
find yourself among such hospitable people 
as they are here. Why now, if you don’t 
-ery and make a figure of yourself. I'll ask if 
you may come in to dessert with Master 
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Smythe and the little ladies. You shall go 
into the nursery, and have some tea with 
them; and then you must come back here 
and brush your hair and make yourself tidy. 
I think it is a very fine thing for you to be 
stopping in such a grand house as this; 
many a little girl would like nothing bet- 
ter.” 

ving | this speech she was arranging her 
toilette for dinner — taking off her black 
morning gown; putting on her dressing- 
gown; a her long soft auburn hair 
over her shoulders, and glancing about the 
room in search of various articles of her 
dress, —a running flow of easy talk came 
babbling out all the time. 

“T have a little girl of my own, dear! I 
don’t know what she would not give to be 
staying here at Lord Cumnor’s with me; 
but, instead of that, she has to spend her 
holidays at school; and yet you are looking 
as miserable as can be at the thought of 
stopping for just one night. I really have 
been as busy as can be with those tiresome 
—those good ladies, I mean. from Holling- 
ford — and one can’t think of everything at 
a time.” 

Molly —only child as she was—had 
stopped her tears at the mention of that lit- 
tle girl of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s, and now she 
ventured to say, — 

“Are you married, ma’am; I thought 
she called you Clare?” 

In high good humour Mrs. Kirkpatrick made 
reply : — “I don’t look as if I was married, 
dol? Every one is surprised. And yet I 
have been a widow for seven months now: 
and not a gray hair. on my head, though 
Lady Cuxhaven, who is younger than I, has 
ever so many.” 

“ Why do they call you ‘ Clare ?’” contin- 
ued Molly, finding her so affable and com- 
municative. 

“Because I lived with them when I was 
Miss Clare. It is a pretty name, isn’t it? 
I married a Mr. Kirkpatrick ; he wasonly 
a curate, poor fellow ; but he was of a very 
good family, and if three of his relations had 
died without children I should have been a 
baronet’s wife. But Providence did not see 
fit to permit it ; and we must always resign 
ourselves to what is decreed. Two of his 
cousins married, and had large families; 
and poor dear Kirkpatrick died, leaving me 
a widow.” 

“You have a little girl?” asked Molly. 

“Yes; darling Cynthia! I wish you 
could see her; she is my only comfort now. 
If I have time I will show you her picture 





when we come up to bed; but I must go 
|now. It does not do to keep Lady Cumnor 
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waiting a moment, and she asked me to be 
down early, to help with some of the people 
in the house. Now’! shall ring this bell, 
and when the housemaid comes, ask her to 
take you into the nursery, and to tell Lady 
Cuxhaven’s nurse who you are. And then 
you'll have tea with the little ladies, and 
come in with them to dessert. There! I’m 
sorry you've overslept yourself, and are left 
here; but give me a kiss, and don’t cry — 
you really are rather a pretty chiid, though 
vee not got Cynthia’s colouring! Oh, 

anny, would you be so kind as to take this 
young lady — (what’s your name, my dear ? 
Gibson ?),— Miss Gibson, to Mrs. Dyson, 
in the nursery, and ask her to allow her to 
drink tea with the young ladies there; and 
to send her in with them to dessert. I'll ex- 
plain it all to my lady.” . 

Nanny’s face brightened out of its gloom 
when she heard the name Gibson ; and, hav- 
ing ascertained from Molly that she was 
“the doctor's” child, she showed more will- 
ingness to comply with Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
request than was usual with her. 

olly was an obliging girl, and fond of 
children ; so, as long as she was in the nur- 
sery, she got on an well, being obedient 
to the wishes of the supreme power, and 
even very useful to Mrs. Dyson, by playing 
at tricks, and thus keeping a littte one quiet 
while its brothers and sisters were being ar- 
rayed in gay attire, — lace and niuslin, and 
velvet, and brilliant broad ribbons. 

“ Now, miss,” said Mrs. Dyson, when her 
own especial charge were all ready, “ what 
can I do for you? You have not got 
another frock here, have you?” No, in- 
deed, she had not; nor if she had had one, 
could it have been of a smarter nature than 
her poe thick white dimity. So she 
could only wash her face and hands, and 
submit to the nurse’s brushing and perfum- 
ing her hair. She thought she would 
rather have stayed in the park all night 
long, and slept under the beautiful quiet 
cedar, than have to undergo the unknown 
ordeal of “going down to dessert,” which 
was evidently regarded both by children 
and nurses as the event of the day. At 
length there was a summons from a foot- 
man, and Mrs. Dyson, in a rustling silk 

own, marshalled her convoy, and set sail 
or the dining-room door. 

There was alarge party of gentlemen and 
ladies sitting round the decked table, in the 
brilliantly lighted room. Each dainty little 
child ran up to its mother, or aunt, or par- 
ea friend ; but Molly had no one to go 


“Who is that tall girl in the thick white 
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frock? Not one of the children of the 
house, I think ?” 

The lady addressed put up her glass, 
gazed at Molly, and dropped it in an in- 
stant. “A French girl, 1 should imagine. 
I know Lady Cuxhaven was inquiring for 
one to bring up with her Jittle girls, that 
they might get a good accent early. Poor 
little woman, she looks wild and strange!” 
And the speaker, who sate next to Lord 
Cumnor, made a little sign to Molly to 
come to her; Molly crept up to her as to 
the first shelter; but when the lady began 
talking to her in French, she blushed vio- 
lently, and said, in a very low voice, — 

“J don’t understand French. I’m only 
Molly Gibson, ma’am.” 

‘Molly Gibson!” said the lady, out loud; 
as if that was not much of an explanation. 

Lord Cumnor caught the words and the 
tone. 

“Qh, ho!” said he. “ Are you the little 
girl who has been sleeping in my bed?” 

He imitated the deep voice of the fabu- 
lous bear, who asks this question of the lit- 
tle child in the story; but Molly had never 
read the “ Three Bears,” and fancied ‘that 
his anger was real; she trembled a little, 
and drew nearer to the kind lady who had 
beckoned her as to arefuge. Lord Cumnor 
was very fond of getting hold of what he 
fancied was a joke, and working his idea 
threadbare; so all the time the ladies were 
in the room he kept on his running fire at 
Molly, alluding to the Sleeping Beauty, the 
Seven Sleepers, and any ro tm famous sleep- 
er that came into his head. He had no idea 
of the misery his jokes were to the sensi- 
tive girl, who already thought herself a mis- 
erable sinner, for having slept on, when she 
ought to have been awake. If Molly had 
been in the habit of putting two and two 
together, she might have found an excuse 
for herself, by remembering that Mrs. Kirk- 
— had promised faithfully to awaken 

er in time ; but all the girl thought of was, 
how little they wanted her in this grand 
house; how she must seem like a careless in- 
truder who had no business there. Once 
or twice she wondered where her father 
was, and whether he was missing her; but 
the thought of the familiar happiness of 
home brought such a choking in her throat, 
that she felt that she must not give way to 
it, for fear of bursting out crying; and she 
had instinct enovgh to feel that, as she was 
left at the Towers, the less trouble she gave, 
the more she kept herself out of observa- 
tion, the better. 

She followed the ladies out of the dining- 
room, almost hoping that no one would see 
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her. But that was impossible, and she im- 
mediately became the subject of conversa- 
tion between the awful Lady Cumnor and 
her kind neighbour at dinner. 

“ Do you know, I thought this young lady 
was French when I first saw her? she has 
got the black hair and eyelashes, and gray 
eyes, and colourless complexion which one 
meets with in some parts of France, and I 
know Lady Cuxhaven was trying to find a 
well-educated girl who would be a pleasant 
compamion to her children.” 

“No!” said Lady Cumnor, looking very 
stern, as Molly thought. “She is the daugh- 
ter of our medical man at Hollingford; she 
came with the school visitors this morning, 
and she was overcome by the heat and fell 
asleep in Clare’s room, and somehow man- 
aged to oversleep herself, and did not wak- 
en up till all the carriages were gone. We 
will send her home to-morrow morning, but 
for to-night she must stay here, and Clare is 
kind enough to say she may sleep with her.” 

There was an implied blame running 
through this speech, that Molly felt like nee- 
dle-points all over her. Lady Cuxhaven 
came up at this moment. Her tone was as 
deep, her manner of speaking as abrupt and 
authoritative, as her mother’s, but Molly felt 
the kinder nature underneath. 

“ How are you now, my dear? You look 
better than you did under the cedar-tree. 
So you’re to stop here to night? Clare, 
don’t you think we could find some of those 
books of engravings that would interest Miss 
Gibson.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick came gliding up to the 
place where Molly stood: and began pet- 
ting her with pretty words and actions, while 
Lady Cuxhaven turned over heavy volumes 
in search of one that might interest the girl. 

“ Poor darling! I saw you come into the 
dining-room, looking so shy; and I wanted 
you to come near me, but I could not make 


a sign to you, because Lord Cuxhaven was 


speaking to me at the time, telling me about 
his travels. Ah, here is a nice book— 
Lodge’s Portraits; now T'll sit by you and 
tell you who they all are, and all about them. 
Don’t trouble yourself any more, dear Lady 
Cuxhaven; I'll take charge of her; pray 
leave her to me!” 

Molly grew hotter dnd hotter as these last 
words met her ear. If they would only 
leave her alone, and not labour at being 
kind to her; would “not trouble them- 
selves” about her! These words of Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s seemed to quench the grati- 
tude she was feeling to Lady Cuxhaven for 
looking for something to amuse her. But, 
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of course, it was a trouble, and she ought 
never to have been there. 

By-and-by, Mrs. Kirkpatrick was called 
away to accompany Lady Agnes’ song; and 
then Molly really had a few minutes’ enjoy- 
ment. She could look round the room, un- 
observed, and, sure, never was any place 
out of a king’s house so grand and magnifi- 
cent.. Large mirrors, velvet curtains, pic- 
turesin their gilded frames, a multitude of 
dazzling lights decorated the vast saloon, 
and the floor was studded with groups of 
ladies and gentlemen, all dressed in gor- 
geous attire. Suddenly Molly bethought 
herself of the children whom she had ac- 
companied into the dining-room, and to 
whose ranks she had appeared to belong, — 
where were they? Gone to bed an hour 
before, at some quiet signal from their moth- 
er. Molly wondered ‘if she might go, too 
— if she could ever find her way back to the 
haven of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s bedroom. But 
she was at some distance from the door; a 
long way from Mrs. Kirkpatrick, to whom 
she felt herself to belong more than to any 
one else. Far, too, from Lady Cuxhaven, 
and the terrible Lady Cumnor, and her jo- 
cose and good-natured lord. So Molly sate 
on, turning over pictures which she did not 
see; her heart growing heavier and heavier 
in the desolation of all thisgrandeur. Pres- 
ently a footman entered the room, and after 
a moment’s looking about him, he went up 
to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, where she sate at the 
piano, the centre of the musical portion of 
the company, ready to accompany any sing- 
er, and coling pleasantly as she willingly 
acceded to all requests. She came now 
towards Molly, in her corner, and said to 
her, — , 

“Do you know darling, your papa has 
come for you, and brought your pony for 

ou to ride home; so I shall lose my little 
bedfellow, for I suppose you must go.” 

Go! was there a question of it in Molly’s 
mind, as she stood up quivering, sparkling, 
almost crying out loud. She was brought 
to her senses, though, by Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
next words. 

“You must go and wish Lady Cumnor 
good-night, you know, my dear, and thank 
her ladyship for her kindness to you. She 
is there, near that statue, talking to Mr. 
Courtenay.” 

Yes! she was there — forty feet away — 
a hundred miles away! All that blank 
space had to be crossed ; and then a speech 
to be made! 

“ Must I go?” asked Molly, in the most 
pitiful and pleading voice possible. 
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“ Yes; make haste about it; there is 
nothing so formidable in it, is there?” re- 
plied Mrs. Kirkpatrick, in a sharper voice 
than before, aware that they were wanting 


her at the piano, and anxious to get the 


business on hand done as soon as possible. 

“Would you mind coming with me, 

lease ?” 

“No! not I!” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, see- 
ing that her compliance was likely to be the 
most speedy way of getting through the af- 
fair; so she took Molly’s hand, and, on the 
way, in passing the group at the piano, she 
said, smiling in her pretty genteel man- 
ner, — ; 

“ Our little friend here is shy and modest, 
and wants me to accompany her to Lady 
Cumnor to wish good-night ; her father has 
come for her, and she is going away.” 

Molly did not know how it was afterwards, 
but she pulled her hand out of Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick’s on hearing these words, and going 
a step or two in advance came up to Lady 
Cumnor, grand in purple velvet, and drop- 

ing a curtsey, almost after the fashion of 
the school-children, she said, — 

“My lady, papa is come, and I am going 
away ; and, my lady, wish you good-night, 
and thank you for your kindness. Your la- 
dyship’s kindness, I mean,” she said, cor- 
recting herself as she remembered Miss 
Browning’s particular instructions as to the 
etiquette to be observed to earls and count- 
esses, and their honourable progeny, as they 
were given this morning on the road to the 
Towers. 

She got out of the saloon somehow; she 
believed afterwards, on thinking about it, 
that she had never bidden good-by to La- 
dy Cuxhaven, or Mrs. Kirkpatrick, or “ all 
the rest of them,” as she irreverently styled 
them in her thoughts. 

Mr. Gibson was in the housekeeper’s room, 
when Molly ran in, rather to the stately 
Mrs. Brown’s discomfiture. She threw her 
arms round her father’s neck. ‘ Oh, papa, 
papa, papa! I am so glad you have come ;” 
and then she burst out crying, stroking his 
face almost hysterically as if to make sure 
he was there. 

“Why, what a noodle you are, Molly! 
Did you think I was going to give up my lit- 
tle girl to live at the Towers all the rest of 
her lite? You make as much work about 
my coming for you, as if you thought I had. 
Make haste now, and get on your bonnet. 
Mrs. Brown, may I ask you for a shawl, or 
a plaid, or a wrap of some kind to pin about 
her for a petticoat ?” 

He did not mention that he had come 
home from a long round not half an hour 
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before, a round from which he. had returned 
dinnerless and hungry ; but, on finding that 
Molly had not returned from the Towers, he 
had ridden his tired horse round by Miss 
Brownings’, and found them in self-reproach- 
ful, helpless dismay. He would not wait to 
listen to their tearful apologies; he galloped 
home, had a fresh horse and Molly’s pony 
saddled, and though Betty called after him 
with a riding-skirt for the child, when he 
was not ten yards from his own stable-door, 
he had refused to turn back for it, but: gone 
off, as Dick the stableman said “ muttering 
to himself awful.” ' 

Mrs. Brown had her bottle of wine out, 
and her plate of cake, before Molly came 
back from her long expedition to Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick’s room, “ pretty nigh on to a quarter 
of a mile off,” as the housekeeper informed 
the impatient father, as he waited for his 
child to come down arrayed in her morn- 
ing’s finery with the gloss of newness worn 
off. Mr. Gibson was a favorite in all the 
Towers’ household, as family doctors gener- 
ally are; bringing. hopes of relief at times 
of anxiety and distress; and Mrs. Brown, 
who was subject to gout, especially delight- 
ed in petting him whenever he would allow 
her. She even went out into the stable- 
yard to pin Molly up in the shawl, as she 
sate upon'the rough-coated pony, and haz- 
arded the somewhat safe conjecture, — 

“T dare say she’ll be happier at home, 
Mr. Gibson,” as they rode away. 

Once out into the park Molly struck her 
pony, and urged him on as hard as he would 
go. Mr. Gibsorf called out at last : 

“Molly! we’re coming to the rabbit-holes ; 
it’s not safe to go at such a pace. Stop.” 
And as she drew rein he rode up alongside 
of her. 

“We're getting into the shadow of the 
trees, and it’s not safe riding fast here.” 

“Oh! papa, I never was so glad in all my 
life. I felt like a lighted candle when 
they’re putting the extinguisher on it.” 

“Did you? How d’ye know what the 
candle feels ?” 

“Qh, I don’t know, but I did.” And 
again, after a pause, she said, — 

“Oh, Iam so glad tobe here! It is so 
pleasant riding here in the open, free, fresh 
air, crushing out such a good smell from the 
dewy grass. Papa! are youthere? I can’t 
see you.” 

He rode close up alongside of her: he was 
not sure but what she might be afraid of 
riding in the dark shadows, so he laid his 
hand upon hers. 

“ Oh! I am so glad to feel you,” squeez- 





ing his hand hard. “ Papa, I should like to 
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get a chain like Ponto’s, just as long 
as your longest round, and then I could 
fasten us two each end of it, and when I 
wanted you I could pull, and if you did not 
want to come, you could back again; but 
Ishould know you knew I wanted you, and 
we could never lose each other.” 

“ T’co rather lost in that plan of yours; the 
details, as you state them, are a little puz- 
z\ing ; but if I make tnem out rightly, I am 
to go about the country, like the donkeys 
on the common, with a clog fastened to my 
hind leg.” 

_.“I dont mind your calling me a clog, 
if we were only fastened together.” 

“But I do mind you calling me a don- 
key,” he replied. 

“T never did. At least I did not mean 
to. But it is such a comfort to know that I 
may be as rude as I like.” 

“Is that what you’ve learned from the 
grand company you’ve been keeping to- 
day? I expected to find you so polite and 
ceremonious, that I read a few chapters of 
Sir Charles Grandison, in order to bring my- 
self up to concert pitch.” 

“ Oh, I do hope I shall never be a lord or 
lady.” 

“ Well, to comfort you, I'll tell you this. 
I am sure you'll never be a lord; and I 
think the chances are a thousand to one 
against your being the other, in the sense in 
which you mean.” 

“T should lose myself every time I had to 
fetch my bonnet, or else get tired of long 
passages and great staircases long before I 
could go out walking.” 

“But you'd have your lady’s-maid, 
you know.” 

“Do you know, papa, I thing lady’s- 
maids are worse than ladies. I should not 
mind being a house-keeper so much.” 

“No! the jam-cupboards and dessert 
would lie very conveniently to one’s hand,” 
replied her father, meditatively. “ But Mrs. 
Brown tells me that the thought of the din- 
ners often keeps her from sleeping; there’s 
that anxiety to be taken into consideration. 
Still, in every condition of life there are 
heavy cares and responsibilities.” 

“ Well! I suppose so,” said Molly gravely. 
“TI know Betty says I wear her life out with 
the green stains I get in my frocks from sit- 
ting in the cherry-tree.” : 

“And Miss Browning said she had fret- 
ted herself into a headache with thinking 
how they had left you behind. I am afraid 
you'll be as bad as a bill of fare to them to- 
nizht. How did it all happen, goosey ?” 

“Oh, I went by myself to see the gar- 
dens ; they are so beautiful! and I lost my- 
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self, and sat down to rest under a great 
tree; and Lady Cuxhaven and that Mrs. 


-Kirkpatrick came; and Mrs. Karkpatrick 


brought me some lunch, and then put me to 
sleep on her bed,— and I thought she would 
wake me in time, and she did not; and so 
they’d all gone away ; and when they plan- 
ned for me to stop till to-morrow, I didn’t 
like saying how very, very much I wanted 
to go home, — but I kept thinking how you 
would wonder where I was.” 

“Then it was rather a dismal day of 
pleasure, goosey, eh ? ” 

“ Not in the morning. I shall never for- 
get the morning in that garden. But I was 
never so unhappy in all my life, as I have 
been all this long afternoon.” 

Mr. Gibson thought it his duty to ride 
round by the Towers, and pay a visit of 
apology and thanks to the family, before 
they left for London. He found them all 
on the wing, and no’ one was sufficiently at 
liberty to listen to his grateful civilities 
but Mrs. Kirkpatrick, who, although she 


was to accompany Lady Cuxhaven, and ‘ 


pay a visit to her former pupil, made leisure 
enough to receive Mr. Gibson, on behalf of 
the family ; and assured him of her faithful 
remembrance of his great professional at- 
tention to her in former days in the most 
winning manner. 


CHAPTER III. 
MOLLY GIBSON’S CHILDHOOD. 


SIxTEEN years before this time, all Hol- 
lingford had been disturbed to its founda- 
tions by the intelligence that Mr. Hall, the 
skilful doctor, who had attended them all 
their days, was going to take a partner. It 
was no use reasoning to them on the sub- 
ject; so Mr. Browning the vicar, Mr. Sheep- 
shanks (Lord Cumnor’s agent), and Mr. 
Hall himself, the masculine reasoners of the 
little society, left off the attempt, feeling 
that the Che sard sard would prove more 
silencing to the murmurs than many argu- 
ments. Mr. Hall had told his faithful pa- 
tients that, even with the strongest specta- 
cles, his sight was not to be depended upon; 
and they might have found out'for them- 
selves that his hearing was very defective, 
although, on this point, he obstinately ad- 
hered to his own opinion, and was frequent- 
ly heard to regret the carelessness of peo- 
ple’s communication nowadays, “like writ- 
ing on blotting-paper, all the words running 
into each other,” he would say. And more 
than once Mr. Hall had had attacks of a 
suspicious nature,—“ rheumatism” he used 
tocall them; but he prescribed for himself 
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as if they had been gout, which had pre- 
vented his immediate attention to imper- 
ative summonses. But, blind and deaf, and 
rheumatic as he might be, he was still Mr. 
Hall, the doctor who could heal all their 
ailments — unless they died meanwhile — 
and he had noright to speak of growing old, 
and taking a partner. 

He went very steadily to work all the 
same ; advertising in medical journals, read- 
ing testimonials, sifting character and quali- 
fications ; and just when the elderly maiden 
ladies of Hollingford thought that they had 
convinced their contemporary that he was 
as young as ever, he startled them by bring- 
ing his new partner, Mr. Gibson, to call up- 
on them, and began “slyly,” as these 
ladies said, to introduce him into practice. 
And “who was this Mr. Gibson ?” they 
asked, and echo might answer the question, 
if she liked, for no one else did. No one 
in all his life knew anything more of his an- 
tecedents than the Hollingtord people might 
have found out the first day they saw him: 
that he was tall, grave, rather handsome 
than otherwise; thin enough to be called 
“a very genteel figure.” in those days, be- 
fore muscular Christianity had come into 
vogue ; speaking with a slight Scotch accent ; 
and, as one good lady observed, ‘so very 
trite in bis conveisation,” by which she 
meant sarcastic. As to his birth, parentage, 
and education,— the favorite conjecture of 
Hollingford society was, that he was the 
illegitimate son of a Scotch duke, by a 
Frenchwoman; and the giounds for this 
conjecture were these: — He spoke with a 
Scutch accent; therefore, he must be Scotch. 
He had a very genteel appearance, an ele- 
gant figure, and was apt — so his ill-wishers 
said —to give himself airs. Therefore, his 
father must have been some person of quali 
ty; and, that granted, nothing was easier 
than to run this supposition up all the notes 
of the scale of the peerage, — baronet, 
baron, viscount, earl, marquis, duke. 
Higher they dared not go, though one old 
lady, accquainted with English history, 
hazarded the remark, that “she believed 
that one or two of the Stuarts — hem— 
had not always been, — ahem — quite cor- 
rect in their —conduct ; and she fancied such 
— ahem —things ran in families.” But, in 
popular opinion, Mr. Gibson’s father always 
remained a duke ; nothing more. 

Then his mother must have been a French- 
woman, because his hair was so black ; and 
he was so sallow ; and because he had been 
in Paris. All this might be true, or might 
not ; nobody ever knew, or found out any- 
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thing more about him than what Mr. Hal] 
told them, namely, that his professional qual- 
ifications were as high as his moral charac- 
ter, and that both were far above the aver- 
age, as Mr. Hall had taken pains to ascertain 
before introducing him to his patients. The 
popularity of this world is as transient as its 
glory, as Mr. Hall found out before the first 
year of his partnership was over. He had 
plenty of leisure left to him now to nurse 
his gout and cherish his eyesight. The 
younger doctor had carried the day ; nearly 
every one sent for Mr. Gibson now ; even at 
the great houses — even at the Towers, that 
greatest of all, where Mr. Hall had intro- 
duced his new partner with fear and tremb- 
ling, with untold anxiety asto his behaviour, 
and the impression he might.make on my 
lord the Earl, and my lady the Countess. 
Mr. Gibson was received at the end of a 
twelvemonth with as much welcome re- 
spect for his professional skill as Mr. Hall 
himself had ever been. Nay — and this was 
a little too much for even the kind old 
doctor’s temper — Mr. Gibson had even been 
invited once to dinner at the Towers, to 
dine with the great Sir Astley, the head of 
the profession! To be sure, Mr. Hall had 
been asked as well; but he was laid up just 
then with his gout (since he had had a part- 
ner the rheumatism had been allowed to de- 
velop itself), and he had not been able to 
go. Poor Mr. Hail never quite got over this 
mortification ; after it he allowed himself to 
become dim of sight and hard of hearing, 
and kept pretty closely to the house during 
the two winters that remained of his life. 
He sent for an orphan grand-niece to keep 
him company in his old age ; he, the woman- 
contemning old bachelor, became thankful 
for the cheerful presence of the pretty, bon- 
ny Mary Preston, who was good and sensi- 
ble, and nothing more. She formed a close 
friendship with the daughters of the vicar, 
Mr. Browning, and Mr. Gibson found time 
to become very intimate with all three. 
Hollingford speculated much on which young 
lady would become Mrs. Gibson, and was 
rather sorry when the talk about possibilities 
and the gossip about probabilities with regard 
to the handscme young surgeon’s marriage, 
ended in the most natural manner in the world 
by his marrying his predecessor’s niece. The 
two Miss Brownings showed no signs of goin 

into a consumption on the occasion, although 
their looks and manners were carefully 
watched. On the contrary, they were rath- 
er boisterously merry at the wedding, and 
poor Mrs. Gibson it was that died of con- 
sumption, four or five years after her mar- 
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riage —three years after the death of lier 
great-uncle, and when her only child Molly 
was just three years old. 

Mr. Gibson did not speak much about the 

rief at the loss of his wife, which it is sup- 
posed that he felt. Indeed, he avoided all 
demonstration of sympathy, and got up 
hastily and left the room when Miss Phebe 
Browning first saw him after his loss, and 
burst into an uncontrollable flood of tears, 
which threatened to end in hysterics. Miss 
Browning afterwards said she never could 
forgive him for his hard-heartedness on that 
occasion; but a fortnight afterwards she 
came to very high words with old Mrs. 
denough, for gasping out her doubts 
whether Mr. Gibson was a man of deep feel- 
ing ; judging by the narrowness of his crape 
hat-band, which ought to have covered his 
hat, whereas there was at least three inches of 
- oad to be seen. And, in spite of all, Miss 
rowning and Miss Pheebe considered them- 
selves as Mr. Gibson’s most intimate friends, 
in right of their regard for his dead wife, and 
would fain have taken a quasi-motherly in- 
terest in his little girl, had she not been 
guarded by a watchful dragon in the shape 
of Betty, her nurse, who was jealous of any 
interference between her and her charge; 
and especially resentful and disagreeable 
towards all those ladies who, by suitable age, 
rank, or propinquity, she thought capable of 
“ casting sheep’s eyes at master.” 

Several years before the opening of this 
story, Mr. Gibson’s position seemed settled 
for life, both socially and professionally. He 
was a widower, and likely to remain so; his 
domestic affections were centered on little 
Molly, but even to her, in their most private 
moments he did not give way to much ex- 
pression of his feelings ; his most caressing ap- 
pellation for her was “ Goosey,” and he took 
a pleasure in bewildering her infant mind with 
his badinage. He had rather a contempt for 
demonstrative people, arising from his med- 
ical insight into the consequences to health 
of uncontrolled feeling. He deceived him- 
self into believing that still his reason was 
lord of all, because he had never fallen into 
the habit of expression on any other than 
purely intellectual subjects. Molly, how- 
ever, had her own intuitions to guide her. 
Though her papa laughed at her, quizzed 
her, joked at her in a way which the Miss 
Brownings called “really cruel” to each 
other when they were quite alone, Molly 
took her little griefs and pleasures, and 
poured them into her papa’s ea > sooner even 
than into Betty’s, that kind-nearted ter- 
magant. The child grew to understand her 
father well, and the two had the most de- 
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lightful intercourse together — half banter, 
half seriousness, but altogether confidential 
friendship. Mr. Gibson kept three servants, 
Betty, a cook, and a girl who was supposed 
to be housemaid, but who was under both 
the elder two, and had a pretty life of it in 
consequence. Three servants would not 
have been required if it had not been Mr. 
Gibson’s habit, as it had been Mr. Hall’s be- 
fore him, to take two “ pupils,” as they were 


ford, “ apprentices,” as they were in fact — 
being bound by indentures, and paying a 
handsome premium to learn their business. 
They lived in the house, and occupied an 
uncomfortable, ambiguous, or, as Miss Brown- 
ing called it with it some truth, “ amphibious ” 
position. They had their meals with Mr. 
Gibson and Molly, and were felt to be ter- 
ribly in the way ; Mr. Gibson not being a 
man who could make conversation, and 
hating the duty of talking under restraint. 
Yet something withinhim made him wince, as 
if his duties were not rightly performed, when, 
as the cloth was drawn, the two awkward 
lads rose up with joyful alacrity, gave him 
a nod, which was to be interpreted as a 
bow, knocked against each other in their 
endeavours to get out of the dining-room 
quickly; and then might be heard dashing 
along a passage which led to the surgery, 
choking with half-suppressed laughter. Yet 
the annoyance he felt at this dull sense of 
imperfectly fulfilled duties: only made _ his 
sarcasms on their inefficiency, or stupidity, 
or ill manners, more bitter than before. 
Beyond direct professional instruction, he 
did not know what to do with the succes- 
sion of pairs of young men, whose mission 
seemed to be to plague their master con- 
| sciously, and to plague him unconsciously. 
| Once or twice Mr. Gibson had declined 
taking a fresh pupil, in the hopes of shaking 
himself free from the incubus, but his repu- 
tation as a clever surgeon had spread so 





|rapidly that his fees which he had — 
|prohibitory, were willingly paid, in order 
that the young man might make a start in 
‘life, with the prestige of having been a 
pupil of Gibson of Hollingford. But as 

olly grew to be a little girl instead of a 
child, when she was about eight years old, 
her father perceived the awkwardness of 
her having her breakfasts and dinners so 
often alone with the pupils, without his un- 
certain presence. To do away with this 
evil, more than for the actual instruction 
she could give, he engaged a respectable 
woman, the daughter of a shopkeeper in 
the town, who had left a destitute family, 
;to come every morning before breakfast, 


called in the genteel language of Holling- . 
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and to stay with Molly till he came home at 
night; or, if he was detained, until the 
child’s bedtime. 

“Now, Miss Eyre,” said he, summing up 
his instructions the day before she entered 
upon her effice, “remember this: you are 
to make good tea for the young men, and 
see that they have their meals comfortably, 
and — you are five-and-thirty, I think you 
said ?—try and make them talk, — ration- 
ally, I am afraid is beyond your or any- 
body’s power ; but make them talk without 
stammering or giggling. Don’t teach Molly 
too much; she must sew, and read, and 
write, and do her sums; but I want to keep 
her a child, and if I find more learning de- 
sirable for her, I’ll see about giving it to her 
myself. After all, I am not sure that read- 
ing or writing is necessary. Many a good 
woman gets married with only a cross in- 
stead of her name; it’s rather a diluting of 
mother-wit, to my fancy ; but, however, we 
must vield to the prejudices of ayer” 
Miss Eyre, and so you may teach the child 
to read.” 

Miss Eyre listened in silence, perplexed, 
but determined to be obedient to the direc- 
tions of the doctor, whose kindness she and 
her family had good cause to know. She 
made strong tea; she helped the young men 
liberally in Mr. Gibson’s absence, as well as 
in his presence, and she found the way to 
unloosen their tongues, whenever their 
master was away, by talking to them on 
trivial subjects in her pleasant homely way. 
She taught Molly to read and write, but 
tried honestly to keep her back in every 
other branch of education. It was only by 
fighting and struggling hard, that bit by bit 
Molly persuaded her father to let her have 
French and drawing lessons. He was al- 
ways afraid of her becoming too much edu- 
cated, though he need not have been alarmed ; 
the masters who visited such small country 
towns as Hollingford forty years ago, were 
no such great proficientsin their arts. Once 
a week she joined a dancing class in the as- 
sembly-room at the principal inn in the 
town: the “Cumnor Arms ;” and, being 
daunted by her father in every intellectual 
attempt, she read every book that came in 
her way, almost with as much delight as if 
it had, been forbidden. For his station in 
life, Mr. Gibson had an unusually good 
library ; the medical portion of it was inac- 
cessible to Molly, being kept in the surgery, 
but every other book she had either read, or 
tried to read. Her summer place of study 
was that seat in the cherry-tree, where she 
got the green stains on her frock, that have 
already been mentioned as likely to wear 
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Betty’s life out In spite of this “hidden 
worm i’ th’ bud,” Betty was to all appearance 
strong, alert, and flourishing. She was the 
one crook in Miss Eyre’s lot, who was other- 
wise so happy in having met with a suitable 
well-paid employment just when she needed 
it most. But Betty, though agreeing in 
theory with her master when he told her ot 
the necessity of having a governess for his 
little daughter, was vehemently opposed to 
any division of her authority and influence 
over the child who had been her charge, 
her plague, and her delight ever since Mrs. 
Gibson’s death. She took up her position as 
censor of all Miss Eyre’s sayings and doings 
from the very first, and did not for a mo- 
ment condescend to conceal her disapproba- 
tion in her heart. She could not help re- 
specting the patience and painstaking of the 
gootl lady, — for a “lady” Miss Fyre was 
in the best sense of the word, though in 
Hollingford she only took rank as a shop- 
keeper’s daughter. Yet Betty buzzed about 
her with the teasing pertinacity of a gnat, 
always ready to find fault, if not to bite. 
Miss Eyre’s only defence came from the 
quarter whence it might least have been 
expected — from her pupil ; on whose fan- 
cied behalf, as an — little personage, 
Betty always based her attacks. But very 
early in the day Molly perceived their in- 
justice, and soon afterwards she began to 
respect Miss Eyre for her silent endurance 
of what evidently gave her far more pain 
than Betty imagined. Mr. Gibson had been 
a friend in need to her family, so Miss Eyre 
restrained her complaints, sooner than an- 
noy him. And she had her reward. Betty 
would offer Molly all sorts of small tempta- 
tions to neglect Miss Eyre’s wishes; Molly 
steadily resisted, and plodded away at her 
task of sewing or her difficult sum. Betty 
made cumbrous jokes at Miss Eyre’s expense. 
Molly looked up with the utmost gravity, as 
if requesting the explanation of an unintel- 
ligible speech; and there is nothing so 
quenching to a wag as to be asked to trans- 
late his jest into plain matter-of-fact En- 
glish, and to show wherein the point lies. 

Occasionally Betty lost her temper en- 
tirely, and spoke impertinently to Miss 
Eyre; but when this had been done in 

olly’s defence, the girl flew out into sucha 
violent passion of words in defence of her 
silent trembling governess, that even Betty 
herself was daunted, though she chose to 
take the child’s anger as a good joke, and 
tried to persuade Miss Eyre herself to join 
in her amusement. 

“ Bless the child! one would think I was 
a hungry pussy-cat, and she a hen-sparrow 
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with her wings all fluttering, and her little | son of Molly to a hen-sparrow was lost 


eyes aflame, and her beak ready to peck | upon her. 


She was sensitive and conscien- 


me just because I happened to look near her | tious, and knew, from home experience, the 
nest. Nay, child! if thou lik’st to be stifled | evils of an ungovernable temper. So she 


in a nasty close room, learning things as is 
of no earthly good when they is learnt, in- 


began to reprove Molly for giving way to 
her passion, and the child thought it hard 


stead o’ riding on Job Donkin’s hay-cart, it’s| to be blamed for what she considered her 
thy look-out, not mine. She’s a little vixen, | just anger against Betty. But, after, all 
isn’t she?” smiling at Miss Eyre, as she| these were the small grievances of a very 


finished her speech. But the poor governess 
saw no humour in the affair; the compari- 





happy childhood. 





Pror. Carrnes of Dublin, the able author 
of “fhe Slave Power,” has contributed to the 
Belfast Northern Whig an article on Mr. Lin- 
coln, from which we extract the closing para- 


graph : 


“Mr. Lincoln is one of those historic char- 
acters whom Carlyle, in the better days of his 
earlier and saner genius, would have loved to 
sketch. Among the men who have been sum- 
moned from the unambitious pursuits of every- 
day life to save and guide nations in their hour 
of trial, the uncouth and yet not undignified 
figure of the Illinois rail-splitter and village 
lawyer —‘ mean white’ of Kentucky by birth 
—will hold by no means the lowest place. But 
for the migration of his father across the Ohio, 
Abraham Lincoln, it is strange to think, might 
now be risking the worthless life of a ‘ cracker’ 
or ‘sand-hiller’ in the armies of Jefferson 
Davis. If it were not for Mr. Carlyle’s adhe- 
sion to the principle of ‘ hiring servants for life’ 
as one of the forms of the rule of the strong-| 
est, it is easy to see to which of the two leaders 
in the civil war his sympathies would turn. 
Jefferson Davis is a type of the professional 
politician— practised in the conventions of 
government —a master of those arts of national 
‘palaver’ and diplomatic ‘ having the honor to 
be,’ which excite, even in an unreasonable de- 
gree, Mr. Carlyle’s dislike and contempt. He 
is an American statesman with a European var- 
nish. Abraham Lincoln, on the other hand, 
with his genius for silence, and its correlative, 
occasional felicitous speech, struggling with the | 
difficulties of an imperfect early education — 
the fine spirit in the rough garb — blending 
firm purposes with humane heart — a deep re- 
ligion with a genuine, if homely humor— 
seems made for Carlyle’s pen. ‘lhe formal, 
decorous, courtly figure of the founder of the 
Union will contrast strangely with the ungainly 
and unpolished figure of (we trust) its destined 
restorer. But history will recognize one thing 
common to George Washington and Abraham 
Lincolna—a pure honesty void of self-seeking. 





When the heats of party passion and interna- 
tional jealousy have abated, when detraction 
has spent its malice, and the scandalous gossip 
of the day goes the way of all lies, the place of 
Abraham Lincoln, in the grateful affection of 
his countrymen and in the respect of the world, 
will he second only, if it be second, to that of 
Washington himself.” 





INCOMBUSTIBLE MATERIALS FOR BUILD- 
ng, &c. — Mr. Dawson has delivered a lecture 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Islington, accom- 
panied by experiments illustrative of a process 
for rendering wood, textile fabrics, and other 
matters secure against the action of fire. Al- 
though its adoption will not wholly prevent 
injury from fire, the experiments showed that 
materials coated with the solution employed 
could not be made to burst out into flame — the 
action of fire on them only producing a slow 
smouldering or charring of the substance ex- 
posed to it. A stick of firewood coated with 
the solution was exposed to the flame of a lamp ; 
another wrapped up in tow soaked in alcohol 
was then lighted, and each was found to be but 
slightly charred when the flame had expended 
itself, while unprepared sticks similarly exposed 
burst into flame and were nearly burnt through. 
Muslin curtains prepared with the solution 
smouldered for a few moments, and were quite 
extinguished by a draught of air. A young 
lady, attired in ballet costume, prepared with 
the solution, came on the platform, and although 
flame was applied to several parts of her light 
dress it merely smouldered for a few seconds. 
The lecturer stated that ricks of hay or straw 
might be preserved from blazing if the outside 
only were coated with the solution, which, he 
said, would not in any way injure the nutritive 
properties of the food. It-is quite clear that if 
we cannot render articles wholly incombustible, 
any process which prevents their blazing and 
delays the action of fire must be of great bene- 
fit. — Star. 
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From the Times, April 27. 
ASSASSINATION OF MR. LINCOLN. 


Tue American news which we publish 
this morning will be received throughout 
Europe with sorrow as sincere and profound 
as it awoke even in the United States 
themselves. Mr. Lincoln has fallen at the 
hands of an assassin, and Mr. Seward has 
too probably shared his fate. 

* * * * * * * 

The critical condition of affairs in Ameri- 
ca, the position of the Southern States at 
the feet of their victorious antagonists, the 

igantic task of reconstruction which must 
e undertaken by the political leaders of 
the North, and above all, the unpromising 
character of the man whom an accident 


has made the ruler of the .Union for the | 


next four years, tend to exalt our estimate 
of the loss which the States have suffered 
in the murder of their President; but it 
would be unjust not to acknowledge that 
Mr. Lincoln was a man who could not un- 
der any circumstances have been easily re- 
placed. Starting from an humble position 
to one of the greatest eminence, and adopt- 
ed by the republican party as a make-shift, 


ferent stages of his career one with another 
will find that his mind was growing through- 
out the course of it. The naiveté with 
which he once suggested to the negroes 
that they should take themselves off to 
Central America, because their presence 
in the States was inconvenient to the white 
population, soon disappeared. The gradu- 
al change of his language and of his policy 
was most remarkable. Englishmen learnt 
to respect a man who showed the best 
characteristics of their race in his respect 
| for what is good in the past, acting in uni- 
‘son with a recognition of what was made 
| necessary by the events of. passing history. 
| But the growth of Mr. Lincoln’s mind was 
| subject to a singular modification. It would 
seem that he felt himself of late a mere in- 





/strument engaged in working out a great 
leause, which he could partly recognize, 
but which he was powerless to control. In 
the mixed strength and weakness of his 
character he presented a remarkable con- 
trast to Mr. Seward, who was his coadjutor 
for more than four years. and who must, 
we fear, be reckoned his fellow-victim. 
The Secretary of State long before his 
elevation to office was a prominent citizen 





simply because Mr. Seward and their other | of New York. More than a quarter of a 
prominent leaders were obnoxious to differ- | century ago he was the Governor of that 
ent sections of the party, it was natural | State, and for twelve years he represented 
that his career should be watched with ‘it in the Senate. In the Empire City and 





jealous suspicion. The office cast upon him 
was great, its duties most onerous, and the 
obscurity of his pot career afforded no 

aranty of his ability to discharge them. 

is short comings, moreover, were on the 
surface. The education of a man whose 
early years had been spent in earning 
bread by manual labor had necessarily 
been defective, and faults of manner and 
errors of taste repelled the observer at the 
outset. In spite of these drawbatks, Mr. 
Lincoln slowly won for himself the respect 
and confidence of all. His perfect honesty 
speedily became apparent, and what is per- 
haps more to his credit, amid the many un- 
studied speeches which he was called upon 
from time to time to deliver, imbued though 
they were with the rough humor of his 
early associates, he was in none of them 
betrayed into any intemperance of lan- 
guage towards his opponents or towards 
neutrals. His utterances were apparently 
careless, but his tongue was always under 
command. The quality of Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration which served however more 
than any other to enlist the sympathy of 
bystanders was its conservative progress. 

e felt his way gradually to his conclu- 
sions, and those who will compare the dif- 


at Washington he had attained a culture 
which the Illinois lawyer never acquired. 
But the experience of the politician had, 
erhaps, weakened the independence of 
Mtr. Seward’s character, and he never in- 
spired the same confidence as his chief, 
because it was not known by what in- 
fluences his course might not be modified. 
What may be the actual destiny of the 
United States, deprived of the guiding 
hand of Mr. Lincoln and of the experience 
of Mr. Seward, no one would venture to 
foretell. In compliance with the provisions 
of the Constitution, Mr. Andrew Johnson 
has assumed the Presidency for the rest of 
Mr. Lincoln’s term. At the time when the 
last mail left New York the States had not 
recovered from the feeling of horror and 
astonishment which had been created by 
the news of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, 
but the possibility of Mr. Johnson’s suc- 
ceeding to the Presidency had been dis- 
cussed when such an event was thought 
highly improbable, and it was earnestly 
deprecated by all parties. The indecorous 
exhibition upon the occasion of the inau- 
guration of Mr. Johnson as Vice-President 
was of a piece with his previous career, 
and indeed, the memory of his conduct as 
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Governor of Tennessee must fill every | 
American with the gloomiest forbodings. | 
On the other hand, any thing like a violent | 
interruption of the succession is a thing | 
which an American citizen with his almost | 
idolatrous veneration for the Constitution | 
would shrink from instinctively. The best 
solution of the difficulty would be a volun-| 
tary resignation by Mr. Johnson of an office | 
which no one ever seriously intended him to | 
fill, and if his own sense of decency does | 
not suggest this course to him, it may be 
hoped that such a pressure of public opin- 
ion will be brought to bear upon him that 
he may be led to adopt it. His instant 
assumption of the Presidency was probably 
deemed necessary, and under such exciting 
circumstances, little can be gathered from 
the few words uttered by Mr. Johnson 
when the oath of office was administered 
to him. The task which lies before the 
President and his Cabinet is the most con- | 
siderable that has engaged the attention | 
of statesmen for several generations. It 
was doubtful whether Mr. Lincoln could 
have accomplished it; it is morally certain 
that Mr. Johnson cannot. The fate of a 
nation hangs in the balance, and we wait 
with anxiety to see which way it will turn. 


ASSASSINATION 


From the Star. 


One would gladly, for the poor sake of 
common humanity, have caught at the idea 
that the crime was but the work of some ma- 
niacal partisan. But the mere nature of the 
deeds, without any additional evidence what- 
ever, bids defiance to such an idea. While 
the one murderer was slaying the President 
of the republic, the other was making his 
even more dastardly attempt upon the life 
of the sick and prostrate Secretary. It does 
not need even the disclosures which have 
now, too late for any good purpose, reached 
official quarters to — that two.madmen 
cannot become simultaneously inspired with 
the same monstrous project and impelled at 
the one moment to do their several parts of 
the one bloody business. The chivalry of the 
South has had much European compliment 
of late. It has been discovered to be the 
fount and origin of all the most noble and 
knightly qualities which the world heretofore 
had principally known throughout the me- 
dium of medieval romance. Let it not be 
forgotten that Southern brains lately plan- 
ned the conflagration of a peaceful city. It 
never can be forgotton while history is read 
that the hands of Southern partisans have 
been reddened by the foulest assassin plot 
the world has ever known, that they have | 
been treacherously dipped in the blood of'| 
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one of the best citizens and purest patriots 
to whom the land of Washington gave birth. 


From the Daily Telegraph. 


The news is so sudden and so startling 
that its full import can hardly be realized at 
once. That shot in the private box— the 
wild stir and alarm of the audience — the 
horror of the actors, as the assassin jumped 
upon the stage and mocked their mimic dra- 
ma by his own awful crime — these things 
gee themselves as a dim, confused, terri- 

le vision, whose outlines can scarcely be 
traced even by the steadiest eye and the calm- 
est hand. The deed seems all the more 
frightful because it was so easily committed ; 
because no soldiery with drawn swords and 
glittering helmets guarded the approach to 
Lincoln’s box ; because any citizen could ap- 
proach him, just as any citizen the day be- 
fore could have walked, scarcely questioned, 
into his official residence. This splendid re- 
liance upon the people has hitherto been 
safe; but every land has its felons, and the 
miscreant Booth has perchance murdered 
that mutual confidence between ruler and 
ruled which was the essence of republicanism. 


From the Shirping Gazette. 


It would seem that in the fall of President 
Lincoln the North have sustained a loss 
which, in the present state of affairs, it will 
be difficult to repair. He was, perhaps, the 
only man connected with the government 
in whom the Republican party had unlimited 
confidence —a confidence inspired by the 
conviction of his inherent honesty. His of- 
ficial successor is admittedly unequal to the 
occasion, yet he can claim to occupy his pre- 
sent position as a right for four years. How 
a 9 Stee government, deprived of its di- 
recting mind, and of the extraordinary ener- 
gy and determination which that mind pos- 
sessed, is to set about the work which the 
Cabinet of Washington is called upon to do, 
is a question which no wise man would pre- 
tend to answer. 


RECEPTION OF THE NEWS. 
From the Shipping Gazette. 


The intelligence of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln and the attempt to assassinate 
Mr. Seward caused a most extraordinary 
sensation in the city on Wednesday. Towards 
noon the news became known, and it spread 
rapidly from mouth to mouth in all direc- 
tions. At first many were incredulous as to 
the truth of the rumor, and some believed it 
to have been set afloat for purposes in connec- 
tion with the Stock Exchange. The house of 
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Peabody & Co., American bankers, in Broad 
street, had received early intelligence of the 
assassination, and from there the news was 
carried to the Bank of England, whence it 
my radiated in a thousand directions. 

eanwhile it was being wafted far and wide 
by the second editions of the morning papers, 
and was supplemented later in the day by 
the publication of additional particulars. 
Shortly after twelve o’clock it was commu- 
nicated to the Lord Mayor while he was sit- 
ting in the justice-room of the mansion house, 
and about the same time “ the star-spangled 
banner ” was hoisted half-mast high over the 
American consulate at the corner of Grace 
Church street. The same flag had but a few 
days before floated in triumph from the same 
place on the entry of the Federals into Rich- 
mond, and still later on the surrender of 
General Lee. Between one and two o'clock 
the third edition of the Times containing a 
circumstantial narrative of the affair made 
its appearance in the city, and became im- 
mediately in extraordinary demand. <A 
newsvender in the Royal Exchange was sell- 
ing it at half a crown a copy, and by half- 
past three o’clock it could not be had there for 
money. The excitement caused by the in- 
telligence was everywhere manifest, and in 
the streets, on the rail, on the river, in the 
law court, the terrible event was the theme 
of conversation. The revival of the event of 
the Road-hill murder, which in the earlier 
part of the day had created a profound sen- 
sation, sank into insignificance in comparison 
with the interest and astonishment excited 
by the news of the tragedy at Washington. 
A photographer in Cornhill, “ taking time by 
the forelock,” exhibited cartes of the deceased 
President in his window, inscribed “ the late 
Mr. Lincoln,” accompanied by an account of 
the assassination cut from the second edition 
of a contemporary. Throughout the remain- 
der of the day the evening papers were sold in 
unexampled numbers, and ofteneat double 
and treble the ordinary price, all evincing 
the universal interest felt in the astounding 
intelligence. 

The scene on the Liverpool Exchange 
was such as will not be forgotten for a lon 
time. At half-past eleven it was mena 
that Mr. Younghusband, the secretary 
and treasurer of the Liverpool Exchange 
News-rooms, was in possession of the news. 
A terrible rush took place from the “ flags” 
into the news-room ; and after a few minutes 
it was announced that Mr. Younghusband 
would read aloud the despatch from the bar 
of the news-room. All was now silent; the 

assage wherein it was stated that Pres- 
ident Lincoln had been shot caused no great 
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dismay ; but when the master of the rooms 
read, “The President never rallied, and 
died this morning,” there was a general ex- 
pression of horror. Certainly there was one 
dissential voice who had the temerity to ex- 
claim “Hurrah!” His presence in the 
‘news-room was of short duration, for being 
seized by the collar by as good a Southern- 
er as there is in Liverpool, he was summa- 
rily ejected from the room, the gentleman 
who first seized him exclaiming, “ Be off, you 
incarnate fiend! you are an assassin at 
heart.” In the course of the afternoon the 
flags on the American Consul’s house and 
the Exchange buildings were placed half- 
mest; and a deputation, irrespective of 
American party feelings, proceeded to the 
town hall, in order to consult with the May- 
or as to the desirability of holding a public 
meeting for the purpose of sending out an 
address of condolence to the people of the 
United States. The Mayor being absent, no 
definite arrangement was arrived at, but the 
Deputy-Mayor gave orders that the town- 
hall flag should be at once hoisted half-mast. 
The American ships in the river and in the 
docks, as soon as the news was known, ‘hoist- 
ed “ half-high ” flags, and in many instances 
the Union Jack and the stars and stripes 
were bound together with crape or black 
cloth. The President of the Southern Club 
convened a meeting of all the members 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
was desirable to take any official ac- 
tion upon the event. The members of 
the club were unanimous in their ex- 
pression of abhorrence and reprobation of 
the foul deed. A memorial praying the 
Mayor to convene a meeting in St. George’s 
hall, to enable the public to express their 
indignation with regard to the assassination 
of President Lincoln, was signed by 600 
gentlemen on ’Change within an hour. 

At Birmingham the news produced a pro- 
found sensation, and as much of sympathy, 
consternation, and dismay as can be con- 
ceived ; in fact, as to all of these feelings, 
second only to one other calamity which 
might have afflicted this nation and the 
world. It was a little past twelve o’clock 
when the first despatch was received here 
announcing this sad occurrence. Like all: 
other bad news, this spread rapidly and in. 
less than half an hour the Exchange where 
the despatches were posted was thronged 
with persons in whose faces were depicted 
an expression of the deepest anxiety. Very 
many were reluctant to believe the news, and. 
ina state of feverish and eager desire clung 
to the hope that the despatch was some stock- 
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pose. Nearly three hours passed away with- 
out the receipt of any confirmation of the 
first despatch, and hope was reviving, when 
the full details of the appalling tragic occur- 
rence just ——_—a at Washington came 
to hand. There was no face in which grief 
was uot depicted, no sentiment uttered but 
that of abhorrence at these foul crimes ; al- 
though there has always been a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy here for the Southerners, 
and never more so than during the last hours 
of the gigantic efforts of the noble-hearted 
Lee and his valiant soldiers, there is nothin 
but detestation at the foul murder with whic 
this fratricidal war has been crowned. The 
Mayor was absent in London when this af- 
flicting news was received, but his worship 
was immediately telegraphed to, with the 
view of some immediate expression in refer- 
ence to this untoward event by the people 
of the town. 


From the London Times, April 29, 
If anything could mitigate the distress of 
the American people in their present afflic- 
tion, it might surely be the sympathy which 
is expressed by the people of this roe i 
We are not using the hyperbole in descri 
ing the manifestation of feeling as unexam- 
pled. Nothing like it has been witnessed in 
our generation, for we except of course those 
domestic visitations in which the affliction 
of a sovereign is naturally the affliction of 
the nation. But President Lincoln was only 
the chief of a foreign State, and of a State 
with which we were not unfrequently in di 
ilomatie or political collision. He mig 
have been regarded as not much more to us 
than the head of any friendly government, 
and yet his end has already stirred the feel- 
ings of the public to their uttermost depths. 
It has been said that the papal aggression 
-created a more universal excitement amon 
us than had been produced by any politica 
event for a whole generation, but that ex- 
.citement was of gradual and tardy growth. 
_At first the news fell flat upon the public 
-mind, and was treated with unconcern. It 
was not till later in the day that the resent- 
ment of the nation found a voice. But now 
a space of twenty-four hours has sufficed not 
only to fill the country with grief and indig- 
nation, but to evoke almost unprecedented 
‘expressions of feeling from constituted bod- 
ies. It was but on Wednesday that the in- 
telligence of the murder reached us, and on 
‘Thursday the Houses of Lords and Com- 
‘mons, the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, and the people of our chief manufac- 
‘turing towns in public meeting assembled, 
‘had recorded their sentiments or expressed 
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their views. In the House of Lords the ab- 
sence of precedent for such a manifestation 
was actually made the subject of remark. 

That much of this extraordinary feeling 
is due to the tragical character of the event 
and the horror with which the crime is re- 
garded is doubtless true, nor need we dis- 
semble the fact that the loss which the 
Americans have sustained is also thought 
our own loss in so far as one valuable guar- 
anty for the amity of the two nations may 
have been thus removed. But, upon the 
whole, it is neither the possible embarrass- 
ment of international relations nor the infa- 
mous wickedness of the act itself which has 
determined public feeling. The preponder- 
ating sentiment is sincere and genuine sym- 
pathy — sorrow for the chief of a great peo- 
ple struck down by an assassin, and sympa- 
thy for that people in the trouble which at a 
crisis of their destinies such a catastrophe 
must bring. Abraham Lincoln was as little 
of a tyrant as any man who ever lived. He 
could have been a tyrant had he pleased, 
but he never uttered so much as an ill-na- 
tured speech. The civil war was attended 
by all war’s own horrors in too many in- 
stances, but there was no cruelty at Wash- 
ington or New York — hardly any prolong- 
ed or unaccountable severity. In the whole 
of this sanguinary strife, notwithstanding 
the exasperation of popular feeling, there 
has been no political bloodthirstiness. Fa- 
natical speakers have given vent to their pas- 
sions on the platform, but violence never 
went beyond words. If the people of the 
seceding States were rebels, as the people of 
the North chose to consider them, never was 
rebellion, except on the field of battle, more 
gently handled. The North put forth its 
whole strength and exerted its whole ener- 
gies to conquer the insurrection and subdue 
the insurgents, but, on the single condition 
of reiinion, it would promptly have made 
peace with them again. At first, the South 
might have had almost its will even in the 
matter of slavery, and to the very last, even 
up to the meeting of President Lincoln with 
the Southern commissioners in Hampton 
Roads, he was ready with amnesty, oblivion, 
and liberal consideration for incidental difli- 
culties. At any moment the rebellion itself 
and all its terrible cost would have been for- 
given, and the South might have had its ven- 
ture for independence at no charge but that 
of the war itself. 

A melancholy interest will now attach to 
the ceremony of inauguration on the 4th of 
last March, and those who incline super- 
stitiously to the notion of prognostics or co- 
incidences will probably think with some 
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emotion of the brief and even mournful 
speech in which the reélected President 
characterized the occasion. The grave and 
despondent tone of. his short address was so 
strongly contrasted with the usual oratory 
of his countrymen as to create remark at the 
time, and it seemed as if some insight into 
the future impressed him with misgivings 
unknown to others. Except, indeed, for 
such forecast or presentiment, there was 
— to suggest distrust. The dreadful 
storm by which the eve of the inauguration 
had been signalized, and which frightened 
the members of Congress from their seats 
in the dim gray of the dawn, had given way 
to fairer weather, and a streak of light in 
the sky enlivened the day. We read now 
with a strange kind of sensation of the pop- 
ularity and security which the President en- 
joyed, and which enabled him to drive un- 
protected and in an open carriage through 
the streets of the capital. At the time the 
fact seemed hardly worth recording, but we 
were reminded that four years before it had 
not been so, and that when in 1861 Abra- 
ham Lincoln first took office his appearance 
in public was thought not unattended with 
risk. With still deeper interest may we ob- 
serve that on this last occasion, when all 
around the President seemed so hopeful, and 
yet he himself seemed so depressed, his life 
did, perhaps, hang by a thread. It appears 
not improbable that the crime just perpe- 
trated was originally plotted for the day of 
imauguration. The mail of that time in- 
formed us that a man wag actually arrested 
at Washington on suspicion of such a de- 
sign, and it is now said that papers belong- 
ing to the assassin show that before the 4th 
of March the conspiracy had really been 
matured. 

In all America there was, perhaps, not 
one man who less deserved to be the victim 
of this revolution than he who has just fallen. 
He did nothing to aggravate the quarrel ; 
short of conceding the independence demand- 
ed by the South he did everything to prevent 
or abbreviate it. He recognized it as his one 
great duty to preserve the Union, and, 
whatever opinions may be entertained in 
this country abcut the war and its policy, 
nobody can say that such a principle was 
otherwise than becoming in the President of 
the Republic. He was doubtless glad at 
last to see slavery perish, but his personal 
opinions on that: subject were not permitted 
to influence the policy of the government 
while there was a chance of escaping the 
extremities of strife. His homely kindness 
of feeling, his plain sense and his instinctive 
aversion from violence combined to keep 
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him in ‘a course of clemency and to incline 
him to conciliation whenever it might ‘be 
practicable. He was hardly a representa- 
tive republican so much as a representative 


} American. He did not express the extreme 


opinions even of his own party. He did 
worship the Union, but next to that he put 
peace. 

These are the feelings which have prompt- 
ed our present manifestations, and if the 
Americans set as much store by our English 
opinions as they are said to do, they may 
console themselves with the assurance that 
no incident in the history of a foreign State 
could have excited more universal or more 
genuine sensation. The addresses which 
they will receive from us are expressions of 
sincere and unaffected sympathy. In its 
political aspect the event 1s momentous 
enough, but of that at the moment we do 
not desire to take heed. We trust that the 
counsels of the Republic may be guided by 
a spirit like that of its late chief, but by our 
present proceedings we design only to put 
on record and communicate to Americans a 
feeling which can differ only in intensity 
from that of Americans themselves. 


From the Spectator, 29th April. 


On Wednesday morning the telegraph 
brought news from America which, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, struck Europe “with a° 
thrill of horror.” A double assassination 
had been committed in Washington. The 
noblest President whom America has had 
since the time of Washington, certainly the 
best, if not the ablest, man ruling over any 
country in the civilized world, had been as- 
sassinated on the 14th April. 

It was the anniversary of the fall of Fort 
Sumter, the day on which the Union flag 
was rehoisted on its walls. General Grant 
was to have been with Mr. Lincoln in the 
box, and the assassin had apparently provi- 
ded himself with two weapons, a single-bar- 
relled pistol with which he shot Mr. Lincoln, 
and a long dagger with which he probably 
might have stabbed General Grant, had not 
the General fortunately departed by a late 
train to Burlington. The murderer leaped 
upon the stage, crying out “ Sic semper ty- 
rannis !” —the motto of Virginia— and es- 
caped by the side avenues of the theatre, 
which were familiar tohim. Mrs. Lincoln’s 
shrieks first told the spectators that the fir- 
ing of the pistol was not a part of the play. 
The scene round the President’s death-bed 
— he lingered till morning — is described as 
affecting in the extreme. Mr. Stanton, the 
Secretary for War, sat beside him, crying 
like a child: Mr. Sumner held the dying 
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President’s hand during the night, and the | South will not deny, and with the very 
rest of the Cabinet (except, of course, Mr.| agent whom vindictiveness in full swing 
Seward) lingered in the room. At half-past | might have prompted the nation to elect. 
seven, A. M., on the 15th of April, Abraham | It is the very irony of fate, a calamity for 
Lincoln ended the short but glorious career | which the single consolation lies in the old 
which will place him forever among the no- | expression of a trust to which political faith 
blest rulers of the world. is mere suspicion, “ Shall not the Judge of 
all the world do right?” With the ship 
— barely over the bar the pilot falls dead u 
/on the deck —and it must be well, but the 
It is hard sometimes to abstain from accu- | sailors may be pardoned if for the moment 
sing Providence of irony. In the supreme | they feel as if the harbor would never be at- 
hour of his career, when the enfranchise-| tained. It is hard to estimate even the im- 
ment ofa race and the future of acontinent | mediate effects of a disaster so great and so 
seemed to hang upon his safety, when, after | unexpected ; the consequences are so vast, 
four years of battle, the peace for which he | the data so numerous, that the mind is be- 
had longed throughout appeared almost in | wildered by the effort preliminary to caleu- 
sight, and, after four years of depreciation, | lation. The main datum of all is, however, 
the whole world at last recognized his value, | secured; the law-abiding North rejects the 
when men had ceased to speak of the impor- idea of revolution, and intends to accept 
tance of his life, because the thought of his | Mr. Andrew Johnson asits chief magistrate, 
death seemed to impugn the kindness of and that fact once granted, two or three re- 
Heaven, America has lost Mr. Lincoln. It | sults will, we think, seem to reflecting men 
has lost him, too, in the only way in which | almost inevitable. 1. The North has suf- 
his death could by possibility have neutral- fered an immense loss of power; 2, the 
ized any of the ‘flects of his life. There | prospect of peace has been weakened, if not 
never was a moment in the history of his materially, still perceptibly; but (3) the 
country when firmness and shrewdness and | triumph of the great cause itself is as secure 
gentleness were so unspeakably important, | as ever. 
and the one man in America whose resolve! 1. The North has lost in Mr. Lincoln an 
on the crucial question was unchangeable, | advantage of organization great always, but 
whose shrewdness statesmen indefinitely greatest in a democracy —a ruler whose 
keener than himself could never baffle, power was based upon the laws, but who 
whose gentleness years of incessant insult was in action nearly absolute. Mr. Lincoln 
had failed to weary out, who, possessed of entertained from the first a high idea of his 
these qualities, was possessed also of the su- | own responsibility as the elected representa- 
— power, and who had convinced even | tive of the nation,‘and four years of inces- 
is enemies that the power would be exert- | sant strife passed almost without a blunder 
ed under the influence of the qualities, has | had secured him a popular confidence which 
been taken away from his work. The fu- | made his will almost irresistible. Not origi- 
ture of the black race still oscillates between | nally a statesman, and always hampered 
serfage and freedom, and the one man sure | defective knowledge, as, for example, in rd 
to have preferred freedom, and preferring nance, he had risen gradually above cir- 
to have secured it, has been removed; the | cumstances till his enemies denounced him 
feeling of the white race fluctuates between as an autocrat, till his ministers became 
forgiveness and vindictiveness, and the one | clerks, his generals instruments, his envoys 
man whose influence would have insured | agents to carry out his commands. 80 
mercy has been murdered amidst the race | thoroughly had the belief in his honesty and 
who are striving to forgive by the class to- capacity penetrated the national mind, that 
wards whom he forbade vindictiveness. As had he five hours after the fall of Richmond 
if to show that the South is unworthy of| dismissed General Grant from the service 
pardon, a Southerner assassinates the ruler | without a reason the people would, while 
who on that very day was contending with still sore and wondering, have believed that 
his cabinet for the policy of pardon to the the reason must be adequate. When once 
South, and who must be succeeded by a resolved on his course no politician ventured 
man, who, avowedly worshipping the people, | to dictate to him, no general to disobey him, 
can scarcely, even to conciliate that people, | no State to lock the wheels of the machine. 
restrain his own desire for a policy of ven-| “In the end,” he said once, “the decision 
geance. Whatever of vindictiveness is la-| must rest with me,” and the people had 
tent in the Northern heart has been supplied learned to know that it was best it should so 
at once with an excuse which even the! rest. An authority so wide gave coherence 
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to the national action, brought to it all ad- 
vantages of Casarism without the tendenc 
to dependence which is apt to be its heavi- 
est drawback. The nation still thought and 
decided for itself, but so perfect was the 
harmony between it and its Head that his 
command had the irresistible force of an ut- 
terance of the national will, against which 
any individual, whether he represented like 
Fremont a great territorial section, or like 
Mr. Seymour a compact organization, or 
like General MeClellan an entire party in 
the army and the nation, shattered himself 
in vain. Mr. Lincoln had come to be, like 
Cavour, a man whose spoken word carried 
with it the crushing authority of a popular 
vote, who, while in appearance only repre- 
sentative, was in reality as absolute as if the 
le itself had been embodied in him. 
uch a man is the necessity of every revolu- 
tion, and in losing him the Union has lost 
the strongest link in its momentary organi- 
zation. Mr. Andrew Johnson, even were 
he Mr. Lincolu’s superior, would have none 
of this authority beyond office, and, being 
what he is, will probably have less than his 
office would of itself confer. It is probable 
that his personal capacity is in Tegient 
very much underrated. A journeyman 
tailor who learned to read at twenty, yet at 
fifty made himself Governor of his State, 
and is now President of a vast republic, 
must have something in him, be it only the 
combination of qualities we are accustomed 
to call luck. A Western rough who hap- 
pened to be drunk at the wrong moment is 
not necessarily a fool, and Mr. Johnson, we 
are informed, has forsworn drink for the fu- 
ture. But even should he display the qual- 
ities he may possess — vigor, incisiveness 
and comprehension of the West — he must 
still lack the authority which Mr. Lincoln 
derived from the national trust. His first 
speech showed that he wished to be guided 
by his Cabinet, instead of guiding it; his 
chief secretary will probably be forced on 
him by some combination ; the general who 
resists him will not thereby forfeit popular 
meee the action of the State which can- 
cels his orders will be judged solely upon its 
merits. The whole machine is weakened by 
the loss, or rather it has ceased for the mo- 
ment to be a machine, and become a colleec- 
tion of parts which demand reconnection. 


If the new President falls into good hands | 


the reconnection may be quickly effected, 
but the moment requires a government in 
which all can have confidence, and for the mo- 
ment no one can assign a good reason for 
confidence in Mr. Andrew Johnson. Sup- 
pose, for example, General Sherman to 


quarrel with General Grant, the President 
must decide, but the decision of Mr. Lincoln 
would have been final; that of Mr. Johnson 
is subject to popular ratification. The 
whole North gave up General Butler in 
hearty rage because he presumed to de- 
nounce Mr. Lincoln’s fiat dismissing him 
from his command — but suppose the fiat 
had come from a distrusted chief? The 
change weakens the government, and to be 
moderate in such an hour the American 
government needs to be irresistibly strong. 
Mr. Lincoln could dare to pardon, could 
have pardoned Mr. Davis himself, for the 
people knew that their end was also un- 
changeably his, but would Mr. Johnson 
dare? His lenity will not be proof to the 
nation that lenity will secure its object, 
more my gy A at a moment when lenity 
even in Mr. Lincoln would have seemed to 
the popular instinct misplaced. If the 
reatest thinker on earth had been asked 
ast year to state what the Union needed 
most, he would probably have replied a des- 
pot whose power should not be available for 
tyranny, —and that the Union had secured, 
and that in the murder of Mr. Lincoln it 
-has lost. 

2. The chances of peace are diminished, 
to what degree it is impossible to say, but 
still diminished. The mad ruffian who has 
just murdered the representative man of his 
country as he would have murdered an op- 

nent in a Southern tavern broil, has 
killed the one man on whom the South 
could have relied for justice and moderation. 
Mr. Lincoln’s mere existence as President 
| was a permanent offer of peace upon un- 
changeable terms, a guaranty to every State 
vin the confederacy that if it would do cer- 
tain acts it would at once be replaced in a 
certain position, acts and position being 
alike endurable. Where is the guaranty 
now? Mr. Andrew Johnson is probably 
far more merciful than his talk, may follow 
i his predecessor’s policy, may indeed have 
only expressed a wish for severity because 
as Vice-President he had no other means of 
being individual at all. But there is and 
can be no proof of all this, and till it is 
proved, till, for instance, it is certain that 
the new President is no advocate for confis- 
cation, every State ‘which can hesitate, will, 
even if its mind had been previously made 
up. Mr. Johnson has lived the life of a 
border abolitionist, a man whose one great 
idea has forced him daily to take his life in 
his hand, who has learnt to regard the slave- 
holders as deadly personal foes, to view 
them as a class deserving neither mercy nor 











justice. That, as far as the system is con- 
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cerned, is well; but it is the worst mood in | he so clearly expressed. His death, what- 
which a reformer can approach the individ- | ever else it may do, will certainly not dimin- 


uals whom his reform affects. The South | ish their hatred of slavery, or of that habit - 


by its own act has exchanged a conqueror | of violence, that contempt of all obstacles 
whom it could trust for a conqueror it has| human and divine when they stand in the 
reason to dread, and it must therefore hesi-| way of self-will, which slavery engenders. 
tate, if it can, to place itself finally in that | “ The black man resists, lash him ; the white 
conqueror’s hand. Add to this cause of de- | man defies us, kill him,” that is the syllogism 
lay the shock to the negroes, who, like all | of slavery which Wilkes. Booth has worked 
half-civilized men, understand a principle | out in the face of all mankind. He killed 
chiefly through a name, the new excitement | Mr. Lincoln as he would have killed a man 
to Southern imagination in the prospect of | who preached abolition, or crossed his specu- 
Northern confusion, the new hope which will | lations, or defeated him at cards, as men 
spring in Southern statesmen that Mr. John- | used to be killed every day in New Orleans 
son, violent and ignorant, may afiront | if they gave offence to men trained from 
France or menace England, and we shall | boyhood to regard their own will as almost 
see ample cause to fear the protraction of | sacred. The North will not love the slave- 
the war. Fortunately the catastrophe oc-| holders the more for perceiving so clearly 
curred when success had been in substapee | whither their system tends, for realizing 
achieved, and it is not the fact but only the | that in the murder of Mr. Lincoln, asin the 
time of victory which is in question, but | assault on Mr. Sumner, lawless force is the 
still there may be delay. | natural expression of the spirit of the insti- 
8. And yet the cause must win, not only tution. Slavery was doomed before, it will 
because Providence governs as well as reigns, | be hated now, and the motive power of the 
—thouzh events like the one we deplore , Revolution is the necessity of ending slavery. 
force even politicians to recall the single | Nor is the organization framed for that end 
certainty of politics, —not only because a, shattered by Mr. Lincoln’s death. The 
cause never hangs upon a single life, but | framework has been terribly tested by 
because of the special circumstances of this | that great shock, but it has stood, and Mr. 
individual case. This war from first to last} Andrew Johnson has ascended the chair as 
has been a people’s war, commenced, con- | easily as if two-thirds of his people were 
ducted, and sustained by the instinct of a| not humiliated by his ascent. The idea so 
whole nation slowly shaping itself into ac-| prevalent here that his elevation might be 
tion and finding for itself expression. The | prevented by force never had any founda- 
singular -position of Mr. Lincoln, a position | tion, Americans being well aware that any 
unparalleled, we believe, in modern history, President however incompetent is better 
or paralleled by that of Cavour alone, was, | than any Cesar however able. Efficient 
that while intensely individual he was in the | or ineflicient, however, the cause istoo strong 
most perfect and complete degree a reflector | for him. The armies may be worse guided 
of the national will. His convictions, ori- | than before, butthey are intact; the generals 
inally those of an average American of the | may be less sure of support, but they are 
Vestern States, advanced in perfect inde- | even more independent; the people may be 
pendence at the same rate as thosé of the | compelled to express themselves more cum- 
country, from recognizing the need of an. brously, but they are even more determined ; 











expedition to enduring the sacrifices of con- 
tinued campaigns, from a distrust of the ex- 
tension of slavery to an iron resolve that it 
should cease; until at last his public utter-| 
ances attained something of that volume of 
sound and depth and varicty of meaning 
which belong to the expression of genuinely | 
national opinions. When Cavour resigned | 
after Villafranca men knew without telling | 


the officials will want restraint, but they 


will be only more decided to keep the 
machine in its groove. Every thing will be 


slower, but the power is just as resistless as 
before. The South may, and we think will, 
delay its submission, but that is a question 
of time, not of victory ; the North may exact 
harder terms, but they will but pulverize 
the oligarchy into finer grains. For the 


that Italy had made up its mind that Villa-| South the misfortune is irreparable, but for 
franca should be a phrase ; when Mr. Lin-}| the North the death of Mr. Lincoln is but a 
coln declared that should the negroes ever new burden to bear, the equivalent of anew 
be reénslaved “ another not I” would be the | campaign, the loss of a regulator, not of mo- 
agent, the world perceived that abolition | tive power. Mr. Lincoln was the skilled 
had become a fixed constituent in the na-| driver, Mr. Johnson is an unskilled, but 
tional creed. ‘The people have lost their | under either the locomotive will go on to its 
mouthpiece, but not the determination which | journey’s end. 
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From the Saturday Review, April 29. 
The atrocious crimes which have been 
committed at Washington supersede for the 
moment in interest the military collapse of 
the confederacy. No assassinations record- 
ed in history have been perpetrated with 
more melodramatic success. The bigots 
who murdered Henry III. and Henry IV. 
of France were instantly arrested, and in 
recent times Bellingham, after killing Mr. 
Percival, had not a single chance of escape. 
The criminal who murdered Mr. Lincoln 
was allowed to pass out of a crowded theatre, 
and he had even the opportunity of address- 
ing a prepared epigram to the audience. 
The assassin of Mr. Seward encountered 
with impunity even more extraordinary 
risks, for he ventured alone into a house 
where at least four able-bodied men at- 
tempted in vain to protect the principal 
victim, or to prevent the escape of the 

assassin. 

* * * * .% * * 
Sudden and violent death, although it 
shocks the survivors, is happily not in itself 
an evil. Mr. Lincoln may almost be deemed 
fortunate in the brilliant hopefulness of the 
moments which proved to be his last. The 
greatest general of the confederacy had 
surrendered a few days before, with the 
remnant of one of the bravest armies which 
have ever resisted superior force. There 
Was every reason to ilies that the re-con- 
quest of Virginia was but a step to the com- 
lete reéstablishment of the Union. Mr. 
incoln, in his latest speech, proposed a 
plan for restoring civil government which 
was apparently both impracticable and un- 
just, but he had good reason to believe that 
the overthrow of the Southern armies was 
a death-blow to secession. Although he had 
at the same time issued a proclamation 
which gave just cause of offence to neutral 
governments, there is no reason to suppose 
that he meditated aggression on any foreign 
country. According to Mr. Stanton’s state- 
ment, Mr. Lincoln had been unusually 
cheerful at a meeting of the Cabinet on the 

morning of the murder, and it may readil 
be believed that he expressed kindly feel 
ings to General Lee and to some other 
Southern leaders. General Grant, who is 
said to have been included in the plans of 
the assassin, had fortunately left Washington 
on the same day, after sharing in the delib- 
erations of the Cabinet. The President 
might well be satisfied with the conduct and 
fortune of the Commander-in-chief, and he 
probably approved of the courteous firm- 
ness which had been displayed in the recent 
military negotiations. It was after consul- 
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tation with General Grant that the govern- 
ment had determined to suspend recruiting, 
and to effect vast and rapid reductions in 
the naval and military establishments. It 
is certain that, in the opinion of those who 
are best qualified to judge, the war was 
nearly over; nor is it likely that, if ordi- 
nary prudence is exercised, the death of Mr. 
Lincoln will seriously interfere with the 
restoration of peace. The worst conse- 
quences which could follow from an isolated 
crime would be the possible embitterment of 
Northern feeling, and the consequent inflic- 
tion of outrage and indignity on a popula- 
tion which may perhaps be wavering be- 
tween pride and submission. 


* * * * * * * 


LINCOLN. 


* 


If, however, the Federal government acts 
with prudence and firmness, the catastrophe 
which has ocourred will neither suspend 
the movement of the armies nor materially 
affect public policy. 

Mr. Andrew Johnson, who has unexpect- 
edly succeeded to the Presidency, will now 
have an oppotunity of effacing some doubt- 
ful associations of his previous career. 
There can be no doubt that he possesses 
some extraordinary vigor of character, and 
some of his defects are those of a self-educa- 
ted and self-made man. Without the pos- 
session of remarkable qualities he could not 
have raised himself from the lowest condi- 
tion to the rank of Democratic senator for 
the slave State of Tennessee. One of his 
claims to the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
consisted in his violent partisanship, and in 
his consistent support of all plans for ex- 
tending slavery. He advocated the spolia- 
tion of Texas, the unprovoked war against 
Mexico, and the audacious project of an- 
nexing Cuba as a security against the possi- 
ple abolition of slavery by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. On one vital point, however, he 
differed from his political associates, as he 
steadily preferred the maintenance of the 
Union even to the interests of slavery. At 
the commencement of the secession he de- 
clared his uncompromising hostility to the 
project of separation, and he not unfairly 
earned the office of Military Governor of 
that portion of the State which was from 
time totime controlled by the Federal arms. 

no > & 2 * 

In the mean time Mr. Johnson had been 
rewarded for his preference of the Union to 
his party and his State by the high sinecure 
office of Vice-President, involving a contin- 
gent succession to the head of the republic. 
The belief that primary allegiance was due 
to the State rather than to the federation, 
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had been almost universal in the South.|and proved to be only a manifesto. If it 
Many of the most eminent leaders of the | had become operative in those unconquered 
confederacy openly disapproved of secession, | portions of the South to which it was exclu- 
and it is known that General Lee himself’ sively applicable, Mr. Lincoln would have 
considered the méasure unnecessary, but | been justly condemned as the author of an 
private opinions were overtuled by the intolerable servile revolution. As the 
State loyalty which was deemed by the’ slaves remained tranquil, the proclamation 
—_ majority of Americans a primary duty. | served the useful and harmless purpose of 
ative and foreign theorists have of late | advertising an inevitable change in the poli- 
affected to regard a State as only an exag-| cy and object of the war. The enlistment 
gerated county, but their glib generaliza-| of negroes was a more practical step in the 
tions have been confuted by the self-sacrific- | same direction, and ultimately the President 
ing unanimity of senators, representatives, found himself strong enough to make eman- 
governors, and officers in the army and navy, | cipation an indispensable condition of peace. 
in following the fortunes of their sovereign | Among Mr. Lincoln’s merits may be reckon- 
States in defiance of the rival sovereignty of | ed his want of the national fluency in speech 
Washington. Mr. Johnson’s opposite course | and writing. He was seldom tempted to 
may probably have been conscientious, and | commit himself to the vaporing professions of 
it was sufficiently exceptional to deserve his ministers and political supporters. He 
official and popular recognition. The more | allowed Mr. Seward to bluster to foreign 
objectionable passages of his career will be | governments, but he never blustered him- 
readily condoned if he learns in his great | self. Friendly observers assert, perhaps 
office to respect the rights of his own coun- | correctly, that, as Mr. Lincoln was the only 
trymen and of foreign governments. apparently honest man in Washington, he 
Americans have a characteristic facility in | Was also exceptionably determined to pre- 
adapting themselves to new situations, and | serve peace, notwithstanding the menaces 
Mr. Johnson’s interests are so absolutely | of his surbordinates. On the whole, he sat- 
coincident with his duty that he may per-, isfied the requirements of a difficult position 
haps still earn for himself an honorable | better than any rival who could be suggest- 
place in history. His immediate course is} ed. When he was reélected by a large 
sufficiently marked out by circumstances, | majority, the choice of the republican party 
and he is surrounded by able commanders | was generally approved at home and abroad ; 
who may be trusted with the remaining | and if the people of England had shared in 
conduct of the war. Although the outrage | the election, the result would probably have 
inflicted on Mr. Seward provokes universal | been the same. Mr. Lincoln’s good qualities 
indignation and regret, it will not be diffi- | cannot add to the horror which is felt at the 
cult to find a more judicious Secretary of the | murder, but they justify the general’ regret. 
State Department. If the rumor that Mr. 
Adams has been selected for the place is From the Economist. 
confirmed, one pledge will have been given! The murder of Mr. Lincoln isa very great 
for the adoption of a prudent and dignified | and very lamentable event, perhaps the 
policy. | greatest and most lamentable which has oc- 
Dering the arduous experience of four | curred since the coup d'etat, if not since Wa- 
yea. Mr. Lincoln constantly rose in general | terloo. It affects directly and immensely, 
estimation by calmness of temper, by an in- | the welfare of the three most powerful coun- 
tuitively logical appreciation of the charac-| tries in the world, America, France and 
ter of the conflict, and by undisputed sincer- | England, and it affects them all for evil. 
ity. Above all, he showed that he was | Time, circumstances and agent have all con- 
capable of learning from his own errors and | spired as by some cruel perversity to increase 
from the course of events. He had the wis- | the mischief and the horror of an act which 
dom, during the final advance upon Rich- | at any moment, or under any circumstances, 
mond, to repose unlimited confidence in| would have been most mischievous and hor- 
Grant. Of the bearing of slavery on the |rible. It is not merely that a great man has 
war he had from the first formed the opin- | passed away, but he has disappeared at the 
ion which became a constitutional ruler. | very time when his special greatness seemed 
As he said at an early period of the contest, | almost essential to the world, when his 
he would have preserved slavery, or de-| death would work the wide8t conceivable 
stroyed it, or let 1¢ alone, if by any of these | evil, when the chance of replacing him, 
methods he could have restored the Union. | even partially, approached nearest to zero, 
At the beginning of 1863 he issued the eman- | and he has been removed in the very wa 
cipation decree which looked like a crime, | which almost alone among causes of dea 
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could have doubted the political injury en- 
tailed by the decease itself. His death de- 
stroys one of the strongest guaranties for 
continued peace between his country and 
the external world, while his murder dimin- 
ishes almost indefinitely the prospects of 
reconciliation between the t'vo camps into 
which that country has for four years been 
divided. At the very instant of all others, 
when North and South had most reasou to 
see in his character a possibility of reiinion, 
and to dread the accession of his inevitable 
successor, a Southerner murders him to 
place that successor in his chair, gives occa- 
sion for an explosion of sectional hate, and 
makes a man who has acknowledged that 
hate master of armies which can give to 
that hate an almost limitless expression in 
act. At the very moment when the dread 
of war between the Union and Western 
Europe seemed, after inflicting incessant 
injury for four years, about to die away, a 
murderer deprives us of the man who had 
most power and most will to maintain peace, 
and thereby enthrones another whose ten- 
dencies are at best an unknown quantity, 
but who is sure, from inexperience, to sway 
more towards violence than his predecessor. 
The injury done alike to the North, to the 
South, and to the world, is so irremediable, 
the consequences of the act may be so vast, 
and are certainly so numerous, that it is 
with some diffidence we attempt to point 
out the extent of the American loss, and the 
result that loss may produce. 

The greatness of the American loss seems 
to us to consist especially in thie. To guide 
and moderate a great revolution, and heal 
up the wounds created by civil war, it is es- 
sential that the government should be before 
all things strong. If it is weak it is sure 
either to be violent, or to allow some one of 
the jarring sections of the community to ex- 
hibit violence unrestrained, to rely on ter- 
ror, as the French Convention, under a false 
impression of its own dangers, did, or to per- 
mit a party to terrorize, as the first Ministry 
of Louis the Eighteenth did. The “ Reign 
of Terror,” and the “‘ Terreur Blanc” were 
alike owing, one to an imaginary the other 
to a real weakness on the part of the gov- 
erning power. 

There are so many passions to be restrain- 
ed, so many armed men to be dealt with, so 
many fanatic parties to convince, so many pri- 
vate revenges to check, so many extra legal 
acts to do, that nothing except an irresisti- 
ble government can ever hope to secure the 
end which every government by instinct 
tries to attain, namely, externalorder. Now, 
the difficulty of creating a strong govern- 
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ment in America is almost insuperable. The 
people in the first place dislike government, 
— not this or that administration, but gov- 
ernment in the abstract, — to such a degree 
that they have invented a quasi philosophic- 
al theory, proving that government. like war 
or harlotry, is a “necessary evil” More- 
over, they have constructed a machinery in 
the shape of States, specially and deliberate- 
ly calculated to impede central action, to 
stop the exercise of power, to reduce gov- 
ernment, except so far as it is expressed in 
arrests by the parish constable, to an impos- 
sibility. They have an absolute Parliament, 
and though they have a strong Executive, 
it is, when opposed to the people, or even 
when in advance of the people, paralyzed 
by a total absence of friends. To make 
this weakness permanent they have deprived 
even themselves of absolute power, have first 
forbidden themselves to change the Consti- 
tution, except under circumstances which 
never occur, and have then, through the 
machinery of the common schools, given to 
that Constitution the moral weight of a re- 
ligious document. The construction of a 
strong government, therefore, i. e., of a gov- 
ernment able to do great acts very quickly, 
is really impossible, except in one event. 
The head of the Executive may, by an in- 
finitesimal chance, be a man so exactly rep- 
resentative of the people, that his acts al- 
ways represent their thoughts; so shrewd 
that he can steer his way amidst the legal 
difficulties piled deliberately in his path; 
and so good that he desires power only for 
the national ends. The chance of obtain- 
ing such a man was, as we say, infinitesi- 
mal; but the United States, by a good for~ 
tune of which they will one day be cruelly 
sensible, had obtained him. Mr. Lincoln, 
by a rare combination of qualities, —pa- 
tience, sagacity and honesty, —by a still 
more rare sympathy, not with the best of 
his nation, but the best average of his na- 
tion, and by a moderation rarest of all, 
had attained such vast moral authority that 
he could make all the hundred wheels of 
the Constitution move in one direction with- 
out exerting any physical force. For ex- 
ample, in order to secure the constitutional 
prohibition of slavery, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that some forty-eight separate represen- 
tative bodies, differing in modes of election, 
in geographical interests, in education, in 
—_ should harmoniously and strong- 
y codperate ; and so immense was Mr. Lin- 
coln’s influence — an influence, it must be 
remembered, unsupported in this case by 
power —that had he lived, that codpera- 
tion of which statesmen might well despair, 
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would have been a certainty. The President 
had in fact attained to the very position — 
the dictatorship, to use a bad description — 
required by revolutionary times. At the 
same time, this vast authority, not having 
been seized illegally, and being wielded by 
a man. radically good, — who, for example, 
really reverenced civil liberty, and could 
tolerate venomous opposition, — could nev- 
er be directed to ends wholly disapproved 
by those who conferred it. It was, in fact, 
the authority which nations find it so ver 
hard to secure, which only Italy and Ameri- 
ca have in our time securel—a good and 
benevolent, but resistless, temporary despot- 
ism. That despotism, moreover, was exer- 
cised by a man whose brain was a very 
great one. We do not know in history 
such an example of the growth of a ruler 
in wisdom as was exhibited by Mr. Lincoln. 
Power and responsibility visibly widened 
his mind and elevated his character. Ditfli- 
culties instead of irritating him as they do 
most men, only increased his reliance on pa- 
tience ; opposition, instead of ulcerating on- 
ly made him more tolerant and determined. 
The very style of his public papers altered, 
till the very man who had written in an offi- 
cial despatch about“ Uncle Sam's web feet,” 
drew up his final inaugural in a style which 
extorted from critics so hostile as the Satur- 
day Reviewers, a burst of involuntary admi- 
ration. A good but benevolent temporary 
despotism, wielded by a wise man, was the 
very instrument the wisest would have de- 
sired for the United States; and in losing 
Mr. Lincoln, the Union has lost it. The 
treat authority attached by law to the Pres- 
ident’s office reverts to Mr. Johnson, but 











victions; not oppressive, but a little in- 
different if his plans result in oppression, 
and subject to fits of enthusiasm as hard to 
deal with as fits of drunkenness. Should this 
estimate prove correct, we shall have in the 
United States a governmeat absolutely re- 
solved upon immediate abolition, whatever 
its consequences, foolish or wise according 
to the character of its advisers, very in- 
capable of diplomacy, which demands above 
all things knowledge, very firm, excessive- 
ly unpopular with its own agents, and 
able to sudden and violent changes of 
course, 80 unaccountable as almost to ap- 
ear freaks. Such a government will find 
it difficult to overcome the thousand dif- 
ficulties presented by the organization 
of the States, by the bitterness of parti- 
sans, or by the exasperated feelings of the 
army, and will be driven, we fear, to over- 
come them by violence, or at least to deal 
with them in a spirit of unsparing rigor. 
It, is, therefore, we conceive, prima facie 
probable that the South will be slower to 
come in, and much less ready to settle down 
when it has come in, than it would have 
been under Mr. Lincoln; and this reluc- 
tance will be increased by the conscious- 
ness that the North has at length obtained 
a plausible excuse for relentless severity. 
It will also be much more ready to escape 
its difficulties by foreign war. Beyond 
those two somewhat vague propositions, 
there are as yet too few data whatever for 
judgment. Least of all are there data to 
decide whether the North will adhere to 
the policy of*moderation. Upon the whole 
we think they will, the average American 
showing in politics that remarkable lenity 





the far greater moral authority belonging | which arises from perfect freedom, and the 
to Mr. Lincoln disappears. There is no lon- | consequent absence of fear; but he is also 
ger any person in the Union whom the Un- | excitable, and it is on the first direction of 
10n dare or will trust to do exceptional acts, | that excitement that everything will de- 
to remove popular generals, to override| pend. If it takes the direction of ven- 
crotchetty States, to grant concessions to geance, Mr. Johnson, whose own mind has 
men in arms, to act when needful, asin the | been embittered against the planters by 
Trent case, athwart the popular instinct. family injuries, may break loose from his 

The consequences of this immense | Cabinet; but if, as is much more probable, 
loss can as yet scarcely be conjectured, for | it takes the direction of over-reverence for 
the one essential datum, the character of | the policy of the dead, he must coerce his 
the President, is not known. It is proba-| own tendencies until time and the sobering 
ble that that character has been consider- | effect of great power have extinguished 
ably misrepresented. Judging from infor- | them. He is certainly a strong man, 
mation necessarily imperfect, we have| though of rough type, and the effect of 
formed an ad interim opinion that Mr.) power on the strong is usually to soften. 
Johnson is very like an average Scotch 


tradesman, very shrewd, very pushing, From the Examiner. 


very narrow, and very obstinate, inclined! More than half a century has gone by 
to take the advice of any one with more | since a Prime Minister of England was 
knowledge than himself, but unable to act | struck down by the hand of an assassin in 
on it when opposed to certain central con-|the lobby of the House of Commons. 
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Within that interval the only person of 
note, occupying a somewhat similar station, 
who has perished thus was M. Rossi, whom 
the government of Louis Philippe in an 
evil hour had sent to turn back Pius IX. 
on the path of constitutional reform. Many, 
indeed, have been the monarchs and the 
ministers threatened in our time with as- 
sassination. But all, with these exceptions, 
have somehow escaped. Our streets, in- 
deed, have not been unstained with inno- 
cent blood, for who amongst us does not 
recall the fate of Mr. Drummond, the 
friend and private secretary, shot by mis- 
take for Sir Robert Peel? But on the 
other side of the Atlantic the crime of 
Brutus, whom schoolboys are taught to 
admire, has hitherto been unknown. Ham- 
ilton’s life, if we remember rightly, was, 
indeed, repeatedly threatened ; as was that 
of John Gulner Adams, the father of the 

resent American Minister in London. 

ut for the first eighty years of its ex- 
istence the great Republic of the West 
has been spared the grief and shame of 
harboring in its bosom any man base or 
mad enough to put in execution the cow- 
ardly design. The events of the last four 
years, however, have so heated and _ poi- 
soned the current of the nation’s blood 
that things seem to have become possible 
that were not so before. Far be it from us 
to indorse or sanction the sentiment which 
we hear with loathing muttered inarticu- 
lately in some quarters, and openly avowed 
by Mr. Mason, the Confederate agent here, 
that to shoot an unarmed man through the 
head while sittting in his’ box at the theatre, 
and to gain entrance into a sick man’s 
room by Tying, and to stab him to death in 
his bed, are “the necessary results” of 
civil war. If anything can approach in 
heinousness the acts themselves, it is the 
deliberate extenuation of them, and the 
attempt to divert public execration by im- 
parting to them the dignity of political 
vengeance. 

The cause of the South has earned it- 
self many friends in England, and now 
that the cause is lost, it signifies compara- 
tively little what blunders may be made by 
its agents or advocates. The game has 
been played out, and must soon come to an 
end, as far as the open struggle is con- 
cerned. But for the sake of the van- 
quished it is a frightful blunder to add by 
wanton words of seeming palliation to the 
just rage of a victorious people, whose 
chief counsellor and guide been sud- 
denly butchered before their eyes in cold 
blood, and whose principal minister of 
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State has hardly escaped a similar fate, 
while his unoffending son has probably 
been sacrificed in his filial effort to defend 
him. Public morals are outraged when- 
ever the theory of ruffianism is gravely dis- 
cussed. Onno pretence will we have it; 
nor shall we tolerate equivocation or eva- 
sion in the matter. he leaders of the 
unsuccessful attempt at secession owe it 
to themselves and to their followers to wash 
their hands of President Lincoln’s blood. 
Erring he may have been in their eyes as 
a politician ; guilty he may have been in 
their judgment of great faults as a states- 
man. But it is an indecency we will not 
endure that these faults or errors should 
be debated over his bleeding corpse. 

* * * * * %  * 

For the honor of England we are glad 
that from the highest to the lowest in the 
land there has been heard only one voice 
of horror for the crime, followed by the 
calm and unreserved expressions of na- 
tional condolence. This is as it should be. 
Great calamities have in them nearly al- 
ways the virtue, if we would but recognize 
it, of enabling us to forget grudges and 
grievances, mutual affronts and miserable 
resentments. In the awful presence of death, 
nature comes back and resumes her reign 
in our hearts, bidding us to forgive and to 
forget, to make large allowance for the 
difficulties wherewith we have not been 
tried, and the provocations which we have 
been spared. International pique and 
jealousy, and all the irritation that comes 
of the license of free speech, are, after all, 
but as chaff on the threshing-floor of af- 
fliction. The rich fruits of national tradi- 
tion and experience remain. ‘The people 
of America are nearer to us than we have 
sometimes remembered of late; nearer in 
their fundamental laws, and ideas of order 
and authority; nearer in their religious 
sentiments and observances; nearer in 
their habits of thought and effort; nearer 
in their intellectual culture and the great 
sanctions of domestic life, than any other 
great people in the world. We cannot if 
we would, and assuredly we would not if 
we could, dissociate ourselves in sympathy 
or interest from them. We have inter- 
changed national charities in days of need: 
in the darkest hour of America’s grief our 
fitting place is that of chief among the 
mourners. It is not the man, but the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, whom the 
spirit of England follows to the grave. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette, April 27. 
Fuller consideration-of the nature of 
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the tremendous event which yesterday’s| Charles XII. and Gustavus Adolphus. 
telegrams announced does not tend to di-| Odious as the principle is, it is easy to 
minish the impression which the first an-| follow the train of reasoning by which - it 


nouncement of the greatest crime of our 
day produced. The act of Booth, if he is 
the criminal, stands by itself in the iniqui- 
ties of the present generation; for, what- 


ever may be the faults of modern society, | 


olitical assassination is not one of them. 
Buch crimes have been for centuries almost 
unknown in this country. Perceval was 
the victim of a madman; the murder of 
Buckingham took place nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago; and with those 
two exceptions there is hardly one case to 
be met with in English history of such an 
act. On the continent of Europe assassin- 
ations of any importance have been in 
modern times rare, though attempts to as- 
sassinate have been more common. Twice, 
however, within the memory of the present 
generation the streets of Paris have been 
made the scene of assassinations which al- 
most assumed the proportions of massacres 
— once when Orsini threw his bombs at 
the Emperor’s carriage, and once when 
Fieschi fired his infernal machine at Louis 
Philippe, and killed and wounded nearly 


100 persons, The assassination of the | 


Due de Berry was political, and that of 
the Prince of Parma, though occasioned by 
private vengeance, may have had _political 
motives also. The assault on the Emperor 
of Austria was a clear attempt at a politi- 
cal assassination, and it was within a hair’s 
breadth of success. All of these crimes 


was reached, and which might in some 
| cases and to some minds appear to justify 
it. The pamphlet called Killing no Mur- 
der, which had an immediate reference to 
Oliver Cromwell, was the work of a very 
able man, and Mariana and other Jesuits 
expressly defended tyrannicide and glori- 
fied in ‘the act of Jacques Clement. 

It is by thinking of acts of this sort that 
we are able to measure the full atrocity of 
the assassination of President Lincoln. It 
is a crime for which it is utterly impossible 
to devise, we do not say any excuse, Bat any 
palliation. If Mr. Lincoln had been an 
usurper; if he had been aking above the 
law, either by supposed divine right or as 
the result of successful intrigues; if he had 
been cruel or corrupt, and there had been 
no other way of ridding the country of the 
| burden imposed by his iniquity, it would 
‘have been possible to understand the mo- 
| tives of his assassin. As it is, they are per- 
fectly inscrutable, especially when the mur- 
der of Mr. Lincoln is taken in connection 
with the inconceivably horrible butchery 
which took place in the house of poor Mr. 
Seward, an act which displays a mixture of 
treachery, cowardice and ferocity hitherto 
unequalled in the annals of any country. 
There is but one drop of comfort in the mat- 
ter. The calamity to all mankind is great 
‘enough, but there is no part of the world 
| which had less interest in such a crime than 














were bad enough. The crimes of Fieschi | the Southern States. It is the deadliest pro- 
and Orsini were in their circumstances | vocation which could be given tothe North, 
worse than that of Booth, inasmuch as they | and it is given at the very moment when 
involved the sacrifice of many unoffending | the North has the power to take the most 
nepal but hateful as they were, they all| signal and irresistible vengeance. The 
1ad the excuse of being at least intelligible. | idiotic folly of the crime, considered from a 
Fieschi was perfectly right in believing | Southern point of view, entitles us to hope 
that if he could but kill Louis Philippe |that the criminals are unconnected with 
there would be’ a considerable chance of | any one of political importance. 

the downfall of the Orleans dynasty; and it must, however, be admitted that, 
Orsini no doubt had reasons for thinking | though there is reason to hope that we 
that good might come to Italy even from shall not be obliged to connect, however 
an unsuccessful attempt on the life of Louis | remotely, with such infamy as this, the 
Napoleon. If we go back to earlier times, | names of men like General Lee, there is a 
it will always be found that both the theory | horrible family likeness between this crime 
and the practice of assassins has proceeded | and many other acts which English writers 
on the principle of rendering men who in general have been far too much inclined 
had put themselves above the law amena- | to overlook or to extenuate in consideration 
ble to vengeance, or of striking down some | of the brilliant military qualities of the South- 
one whose personal qualities or position | erners. To shoot President Lincoln dead in 





rendered him peculiarly formidable. In| the presence of his wife and his friends, to 


the first class we must put such cases as the | get into a sick man’s house by a lie, and 
murders of Buckingham, and Henry IIL | then to stab the sick man as he lies helpless 
and Henry IV. of France; and .in the | in bed, and to slaughter his attendants like 
second the murders (if such they were) of |so many sheep, are acts not unlike that 
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of the men who came behind Mr. Sumner | utterly slavish and degenerate. We think 


with a loaded cane and struck him down | 


with repeated blows on the head, who set fire 
to the city of New York in fourteen differ- 
ent places, without any object whatever than 
the destruction of life and property, and 
who entered defenceless towns in Vermont 
and Maine in the disguise of quiet travellers, 
and there committed arson, robbery, and 
murder, out of a mere spirit of ferocious ven- 
eance. Nor, again, are these acts isolated. 

or years past it has been repeated by per- 
sons entitled to every kind of credit that 
the institution of slavery, the habit of having 
and using uncorttrollable and irresponsible 
power over human beings, generated a dis- 
regard of human life and suffering, a con- 
tempt for the rights of others, and a savage 
ferocity of temper which made the slave 
States infamous for acts of barbarity. To 
say nothing of the atrocities of the border 
ruffians in Kansas, the whole of the South 
had been for years notorious for bloody 
brawls, desperate duels and foul assassina- 
tions; and there can be little doubt, that 
the reckless and devil-may-care tempera- 
ment which was thus produced had a good 
deal todo with what we have heard de- 
scribed as “ Southern chivalry.” It is atem- 
erament which has a close affinity to the 
ess respectable part of the character of the 
most ferocious tribes of red Indians. The 
essence of chivalry, in so far as it was a good 
thing, was the infusion of the elements of 
gentleness and humanity into the uncul- 
tivated fierceness of the soldiery of the mid- 
dle ages. Many of the Southerners appear to 
have reversed the process, and to have tried 
to manufacture a sort of Brummagem chiv- 
alry by infusing into the humanity of the 
nineteenth century a strong dose of savage 
ferocity. 

As to the possible effects of the crime 
which has robbed the world of one of its 
most humane and useful members, it is diffi- 
cult to say what they will be. The imme- 
diate result has been to put Mr. Andrew 
Johnson for four years into the President’s 
chair. The Times seems to think that he 
ought at once to resign, and hints, not very 
obscurely, that if he does not~do so of his 
own accord Grant or Sherman are likely to 
compel him. Such — appear to 
us utterly groundless. othing has been 
more remarkable throughout the whole 
course of the war than the respect which the 
Northern States have shown for lawful au- 
thority. They have, indeed, submitted to 
occasional stretches of it with a quiet good 
sense which earned for them from some of 
their candid friends the compliment of being 


it probable, therefore, that Mr. Johnson’s 
‘authority will be recognized, and that unless 
he does some act of extraordinary folly or 
wickedness he will fill poor Mr. Lincoln’s 
= without disturbance. Very little is 
nown of him in this country, and certainly 
some part of what is known is not to his 
credit. There can be no question that he 
got drunk on a solemn occasion, and dis- 
raced himself by making a speech ‘in the 
enate in that condition. " It is needless 
enlarge upon the indecency of this or ct 
the insensibility which it shows to the con’ 
monest rules of good behaviour; nor will 
any friend to the North deny that the po 
sibility of such an occurrence on the part o 
the leader of the nation is a great defect in 
their institutions. It is, however, of the last 
importance not to exaggerate the real signi- 
ficance of such an error. For the next four 
years Mr. Johnson will fill the most impor- 
tant place in the world. As far as the in- 
fluence of English opinion extends it should 
be used to — him. He is the constitu- 
tional head of a great and friendly nation, 
and he ought to be treated with respect so 
long as he maintains that character. We 
must not start with the assumption that he 
will sustain it ill; great responsibility often 
produces a good effect; and we must re- 
member that though Mr. Johnson is of low 
birth, and has had little or none of that sort of 
education which we in Europe associate with 
high rank, he has been educated in the art 
of government all through his life. He has 
taken part in the government of the State 
of Tennessee for more than thirty years, and 
has held office there, in various capacities, 
for nearly the whole of that time. He may 
turn out better than we expect. It is per- 
fectly true that American institutions raise 
men to the very head of affairs who would look 
very a in a European drawing-room ; 
but after all, the drawing-room test, though 
a very important one in some respects, is 
not always decisive. President Lincoln 
himself, if he had been an Englishman, 
would probably have been a pushing attor- 
ney in a country town, dropping his h’s, and 
making jokes and telling stories fit for the 
smoking-rooms of second-rate commercial 
inns; yet the whole civilized world, even 
those who decried him most unmercifully, 
and ridiculed his defects most unsparingly, 
are at this moment deploring his death as a 
great public calamity. Let us be juster and 
more generous to Mr. Johnson than many of 
us were to his great predecessor. It will be 
time — to talk of his resignation, and 
to hint at his deposition, when it appears that 
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he is incapable of discharging the duties so 
unexpectedly cast upon him. 

It would be very wrong to allow our grief 
for Mr. Lincoln to lead us to take too gloomy 
a view of American affairs. The great fear 
is that the horror of the North at the out- 
rage perpetrated on them all may be so 
great as to lead to some fierce act of ven- 

eance which will perpetrate the bitter feel- 
ings of the late war, or at least may produce 
a susp¢nsion of those measures which were 
in active progress for healing its wounds. 
If, however, this is surmounted ; if the North 
has the sense and virtue to discriminate 
between the South and the devilish ruftians | 
who have done their utmost to ruin it; there 
is every reason to hope that the bright pros- 
pects of peace which have been so sadly 
overclouded may shine out once more as 
brightly as ever. It is almost a trivial re- 
mark that assassinations produce far less ef- 
fect than the assassins expect. A single man 
is removed, but others take his place, and 
the general march of events goes on as be- 
fore. This has been shown to be true by 
the experience of all countries, but in Amer- 
ica single individuals are of less importance, | 
and general causes operate more directly, | 
than in any other part of the world. . Let 
us hope, that the North, having conquered 
their enemies in the field, will conquer the 
natural impulse to vengeance, and will 
steadily and bravely carry out the great 
work on which Mr. Lincoln was so earnestly 
intent at the moment when he was called 
upon to lay down his life for it. 


From the London Review. 

Rarely, if ever, has a greater thrill of sur- 
prise and horrified indignation passed through 
the London public than was experienced 
on Wednesday morning at the announce- 
ment of the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, and the attempt (which is only too 
likely to be successtul) on the life of the 
Secretary of State,Mr. Seward. The first 
feeling was one of incredulity. Men could 
not believe, on reading the bare announce- 
ment contained in the earliest telegrams, 
that the worst political crimes of Russia, 
the bitterest fruit of Continental and Asiatic 
despotism and suppression of free speech, 
had suddenly made their appearance in the 
extreme West, where, whatever faults may 
be charged against the people or the govern- 
ment, the forms of law and the safeguards of 
opinion are in force. In the progress of this 
unhappy struggle of Federals and Confede- 
rates, we have n on several occasions 
accustomed to false reports, designed to 
affect the markets and further the ends of 





dishonest speculators; and it was hoped by 
some that this might be an instance of the 
same kind. The arrival of ampler tele- 
grams, however, destroyed the possibility 
of any such belief, and it must now be writ- 
ten that an atrocity which few undertake 
to defend, even when committed against 
tyrants such as the Czar Paul or the late 
King Ferdinand of Naples, has been accli- 
matized in the capital of the American Union, 
without any extenuating circumstances to 
moderate humanity’s instinctive horror of 
deliberate and stealthy murder. The con- 
sequences of the crime are lamentably ap- 
parent. Constituted as Human nature is, 
it is scarcely possible that the people of the 
North should not be lashed to the highest 
wer of fury by the assassination of their 
resident and the attempted murder of his 
principal Minister. The recent victories of 
Sherman and Grant, and the manifest supe- 
riority in resources of the Federals over the 
Confederates, seemed to have satisfied the 
utmost ambition of the former, and to have 
left them, with a few exceptions, not indis- 
posed to treat their enemies with leniency 
and generous consideration. Mr. Lincoln 
himself, at a Cabinet council held shortly 
before his death, spoke kindly of Lee and 
of other supporters of the Confederacy, and 
it is certain that he was inclined towards a 
pacific policy. Men were beginning to hope 
that the wounds of the last four years were 
on the point of being closed: they are now 
torn open afresh by the violence of a mur- 
derous hand. What excesses of retaliation 
may be committed by those who, but for this 
miserable calamity, might have been willing 
to forget old animosities in the prospect of 
a better future, we forbear to contemplate. 
Menare often unreasoning beings; and it will 
not be unnatural, however unjust, if the Fed- 
erals identify the whole South with the con- 
spiracy of which Lincoln was a victim. The 
difficulty of coming to terms with the seces- 
sionists is obviously increased in an immeas- 
urable degree, and the country seems to have 
been at once flung back into the anarchy 
from which it was justescaping. Proscriptions 
and judicial vengeance are the customary 
answers to murderous attacks. A people 
flushed with military success, possessing 
enormous power, and finding itself struck at 
the heart by a serpent-like and venomous 
blow, which it could not guard against be- 
cause it did not anticipate it, is generally 
quick to vent its rage by blows as deadly, 
and much more widely directed. Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson, who, in virtue of the consti- 
tutional law in such cases, has succeeded to 
the chief office, is known to be identified 
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with the most extreme section of the repub- 
lican party — that which is the least inclined 
to compromise, and the most desirous of 
harsh measures; and assuredly what we know 
of his antecedents does not give us at all a 
favorable impression of his judgment, his 
capacity, or his power of self control. It 
cannot be concealed that the lamentable in- 
cident which occurred at the installation of 
the Vice-President on the 4th of March has 
placed him in a position before the world 
which nothing but a prolonged course of dig- 
nified conduct in his great office can make us 
forget ; we must be excused if we regard An- 
drew Johnson as a very unfortunate succes- 
sor to the rough, manly, honest, and unblem- 
ished Abraham Lincoln. 

For after all disputes of political princi- 
ples are at an end, it will, we believe, be 
acknowledged on both sides that there was 
something great in that humble, uncouth, gi- 

antic, half-educated rail-splitter from Illinois. 

e sometimes astonished, sometimes annoyed 
the refined statesmanship of Europe ; but in 
the end he wrung from it respect, which'in 
the last few weeks was rising into admiration, 
and which his bloody death will heighten 
and consecrate. He had the bark of the 
back woods about him, and he could not di- 
vest himself of it even in the saloons of the 
White House; he made strange jests when 
he should have been decorously reserved ; 
but he never disgusted any but the vul- 
gar at heart. It was as though nature had 
fashioned him gaunt, and huge, and craggy, 
the better to encounter the grim work to 
which he had set his hand. We who live in an 
age of Special Correspondents and of photo- 
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graphs, and who see everything analytically 
and as it were under the microscope, have per- 
haps dwelt somewhat too much on these de- 
fects ; but will posterity regard them tothe 
same extent ? Who thinks of the warts on 
Cromwell’s face now that, having receded so 
far from the man’s time, we see him in his 
totality? Abraham Lincoln assumed the 
Chief esr at a period of unparalleled 
difficulty, of overwhelming national disas- 
ter; and even we who have disagreed with 
the policy which he represented must admit 
that few men could have borne such a bur- 
den with greater innate power and constan- 
cy, or could have passed through such a 
fiery ordeal with fewer mistakes of a serious 
kind, When he might have been almost 
excused for despairing, he was calmly hope- 
ful; when the hour of success arrived, he 
did not yield to the drunkenness of revenge. 
We are judging him, of course, on purely 
moral grounds, and from the point of view 
which he conceived to be right. Setting 
aside, then, all debatable matters of opinion, 
it must be admitted that Abraham Lincoln 
has won for himself, by consistency, by firm- 
ness, and by a certain progressive and ex- 
panding — the most conspicuous place - 
next to Washington in the list of American 
Presidents. Neither his capacity nor his 
education was great ; but honesty is in itself 
capacity, and that of no mean order — it is 
in itself education, and that not of the worst. 
His death will only increase his fame. It 
sets him on a pedestal from which he cannot 
be taken down, and crystalizes his reputa- 
tion at the very moment of his triumph. 





A Descenpant OF LutHEr’s. —We read in 
a Vienna newspaper the following interesting 
facts :— A female descendant of Martin Luther, 
of the name of Catherine Luther, is now living 
hére at Vienna. Of Luther’s eldest son, John, 
buta single branch remained, John Michael, born 
the 20th of August, 1763, who emigrated from 
Germany as MD. in 1801. At the occasion of 
the Luther Festival at Erfurt, the chairman of 
the Luther-Verein, Herr Rheinthaler, expressed 
the wish to find some one of Luther’s descend- 
ants, and, having obtained the family pete 
in 1825, he soon found the desired track. The 
only son of the above-mentioned John Michael 
Luther, Joseph Carl, born at Erfurt the 11th of 
November, 1792, lived in extreme poverty at 
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Stocken, in Bohemia, and had joined the Cath-. 
olic Church. He had immigrated thither in, 
1811, married in the same year Anna Pop- 
ischak, and was, at the time when Heinrich. 
Holzschuher found him in his misery, the 

father of five children. He willingly acceded 

to Herr Holzschuher’s wish to take his eldest 

son with him to educate. But Anton Luther 

displayed no talent, and he was put to a trade. 

From this line Catherine Luther, at Vienna, is 

supposed to descend. We are further informed . 
that there is in the Austrian ministry of-finance 

a servitor of the name of Luther, who is. like- 

wise said to be a descendant of the Refarm- 

er.— Atheneum. 


1346. 
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DEATH AT THE SUMMIT. 


Abraham Lincoln, “ mortuus pro patriam,” April 
14, 1865. 


To EVERY man— Horatius said — 
Death cometh soon or falleth late ; 

But only he the blow should dread 
Who begs, not dares, his fate. 


To every man some post is given 
Where honors point or duties call ; 

And if his doom is writ of heaven, 
’Tis there that he should fall, 


No matter if the battle-shout 
Drowns the last lingering sob of breath, 
Or woman’s feeble wail moans out 


Round some hushed bed of death. 


No matter if the strong hand hold, 
That moment, grasp of = i helm, 
Or if soft joys the limbs enfold, ' 
Or midnight slumber whelm. 


No matter —so the path is clear, 
No matter —so the will is strong; 
No matter if the doom is near, 
Or waits and tarries long. 


To die in God’s good time is gain, 
Whether He takes, in loving peace, — 

‘Or murderous stroke of hand and brain 
Makes quick and sad surcease. 


But oh! to die with labor done — 

That labor that the whole world willed, 
Or with the goal so nearly won 

All hold the task fulfilled, — 


To have gained a victor’s glorious wreath, 
Then crowned it with the sapphire star 

Of a great mercy’s trust and faith, 
Brightening the worlds afar, — 


To know the midnight gone at last, 
To see the day break clear and calm, 

To know that o’et the black vales past 
The morning breathes its balm, — 


To stand upon the mountain’s top, 
Such toil just closed, at such an hour 

And cloudward, whence God’s blessings drop, 
Hear man’s sweep up with power, — 


Andthen and there to die! To rest! 
Marbled in fame — embalmed in good ! 

The past (once doubted) praised and blessed, 
The future understood, 


No heat and burden of to-da 
Stretching its vista on before — 

The immortals seizing mortal clay, 
As Moses once they bore — 


Death at the summit, this! Not death— 
A happy apotheosis 

That men might seek with praying breath 

A thousand years, and miss! 


And when ye hunt his murderers down — 
Men who his mantle humbly bear — 

And blast them with a nation’s frown, 
And limb from carcase tear — 


Do it, because the nation’s pride 

And God’s quick justice this demand — 
That never more the regicide 

May lift his reeking hand ; 


But do it not in hot revenge 
For one er by the blow, 
Who at the summit found a change 
That only God can know. 


And when ye shroud your halls in gloom, 
And raise the prayer, and drop the tear, 
And bear him to his western tomb, 
A nation round his bier — 


Weep for the country, if you must — 
For manhood, murder-stained and dim ; 

But dwarf not judgment, truth and trust, 
By shedding tears for him ! 


N. Y. Tribune. 
Henry Morrorp. 


“THOU HAST PUT ALL THINGS UNDER 
HIS FEET.’ 


O North, with all thy vales of green, 
O South, with all thy palms, 
From led towns, and flelds between, 
lift the voice of psalms ; 
Raise, ancient East, the anthem high, 
And let the youthful West reply. 


Lo! in the clouds of heaven appears 
God’s well-beloved Son ; 

He brings a train of brighter years — 
His Kingdom is begun ; 

He comes, a guilty world to bless 

With mercy, truth and righteousness, 


O Father! haste the promised hour 
When at his feet shall lie 

All rule, authority, and power 
Beneath the ample sky ; 

When he shall reign from pole to pole, 

The Lord of every human soul. 


When all shall heed the words He said, 
Amid their daily cares ; 
And by the loving life He led 
Shall strive to pattern theirs ; 
And:He who conquered Death shall win 
The mighty conquest over Sin. 
W. C. Bryant. 
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REASONS FOR SCEPTICISM AS_ TO 
CERTAIN SPECULATIONS OF MOD- 
ERN SCIENCE: ADDRESSED TO A 
BELIEVER. 

By Henry Rocers, Author of “ The 
Eclipse of Faith.” 


(Continued from page 250, No. 1093.) 


To M. D.—IV. 1 said in my last com- 
munication that I should endeavour to show 
that you are hasty in concluding from the 
recent discoveries the immense antiquity of 
man ; that is, I added, of the “ genus Homo 
to which you and I belong.” I made use 
of that expression because I by no means 
deny that there may have been, (for aught 

,you and I know,) and it may be hereafter 

proved that there was, a species of animal 
amidst the numberless varieties that have 
appeared, still more ljke man than any of 
the existing ape tribes; more like him in 
general organization, and with keener in- 
stincts and more intelligence than any of 
those tribes now possess; and yet not man, 
— having none of man’s higher intellectual 
nor a vestige of his distinctive moral en- 
dowments. Such a discovery, if it were 
made, certainly need not very much sur- 
prise us; nor is there a word in Scripture 
(which is silent on all such Pre-Adamite 
matters) against it. 

In demanding my assent to the doctrine 
of the unlimited antiquity of our race, you 
require me, on a very hasty summons, to 
abandon a conclusion which seemed to be 
established by a great convergence of evi- 
dence; and amongst other evidence, by 
the decided opinion of many of the great- 
est zodlogists and geologists, both of the 
last and the present generation, that man 
is of comparatively recent appearance on 
our globe. You call upon me to do this 
principally on the strength of the renowned 
flint instruments, a a resemblance 
(though often rude enough) to spear-heads, 
arrow-heads, knives, or axes. ese have 
been found in certain localities in which it 
is presumed the strata have been undis- 
turbed for periods long anterior to all trace 
of authentic history. In one or two cases, 
also, a few remains of those who have been 
presumed to be the accomplished artificers 
of these not very artificial instruments 
have been supposed to be discovered. But 
as some of these last seem to prove the in- 
genuity of the moderns in providing the 
scientific world with such evidence, far 
more conclusively than the instruments do 
the skill of the Pre-Adamites in making 
them ; and as in other cases they merely 
indicate juxtaposition, and not contempo- 
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raneousness, of the flints and the human 
relics, this momentous point is still sub 
judice. But the flint instruments are sup- 
posed to be conclusive; they are as old, 
you say, as the drifts in which they are 
found. Now, in these drifts are also found, 
it seems, the remains of some species of 
animals now and long since extinct. There 
is no proof, you argue, that this drift has 
been disturbed within historic times ; there- 
fore, man is of unlimited antiquity, per- 
haps lived hundreds of thousands of years 
ago! 

er am far from saying that the scientific 
men who have expounded this argument 
have pledged themselves for its absolute 
validity, or that they would affirm that it 
is more than probable ; though I think they 
may be justly charged with favouring it on 
too slender grounds, certainly with consid- 
ering too exclusively the arguments on one 
side only ; and that they would have done 
better to wait for further light. 

But in this, as in other cases, multitudes, 
(ce cially of the young,) who would fain 

nd the doctrine true and feel the influ- 
ence of that rather prevalent idolum tribus 
by which “the wish is father to the 
thought,” have accepted it without hesita- 
tion, as if it were already demonstrated, 
and raised their pean over the prostrate 
and utterly futile Mosaic history and chro- 
nology. Not a few of these assume all the 
airs of infallible knowledge, express min- 
gled pity and contempt for those purblind 
and prejudiced souls who still profess to 
doubt, and attribute it to the usual bigotry 
of theology, and a determination not to 
see! Yet let us calmly consider, without 
at all pronouncing on the ultimate issues of 
the controversy, how many alternatives the 
advocate of such a theory is bound to set 
aside, and how many utes he may 
fairly be called upon to meet and remove, 
before he can logically call on any sober 
man to acquiesce in his conclusions. 

Of course I lay no stress on what has 
been sometimes said, that it is a matter of 
doubt whether fancy may not have played 
false with the admirers of those rude in- 
struments, and in many instances given to 
man what is due to the freaks of nature ; 
or,in a far greater number of instances, 
given to Pre-Adamite men what is too 
surely dueto the astute modern manufac- 
turer of these same antiquities. Cases of 
the former kind may have occurred: an 
immense number of the latter we know 
have occurred. Flint instruments of truly 
fabulous antiquity have followed the too 
modern law of “demand and supply :” so 
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extensively indeed as to have covered the | strange animals, (now extinct,) which the 
whole subject in the minds of many with | vast geological periods reveal; among those 
undeserved suspicion. But I concede at| varied forms of life, which on any theory 
once that many of these flint implements) pass by such gradual and scarcely percep- 
are genuine, and the work, if not of hu-/ tible differences into one another, there had 
man, yet of some intelligence : though here | existed a species of animal still nearer the 
I cannot but pause for a moment just to| human type than any of the existing species 
2xpress admiration ‘at the sudden quickness | of the ape; and who, without man’s reason 
in seizing “ proofs of design” which some | or conscience, might have had intelligence 
of you evince, who, being thorough dis-| enough (it does not seem to require much) 
ciples of M. Comte, laugh at the idea of to form these uncouth flint weapons, by 
“design” when the term is applied to the | which they might be the better enabled to 
works of God! You can see nothing there | take ‘their prey, or defend themselves from 
—nothing in the exquisite harmonies and | those huge and formidable animals by which, 
homologies with which heaven and earth! in the Pre-Adamite world, they may be sup- 
are filled; nothing in the exquisite con-| posed to have been surrounded. Indeed, it 
struction of plants and animals, or in that|is somewhat hard to imagine that bein 
of an eye or a hand; nothing in any of | who could only ‘do the feats of skill whic 
these, or in the relations which bind them | these implements reveal, and who left in 
all into a permanent system ; you can see | them the sole memorials of their art, could 
nothing, I say, in all these that indicates | be (without far other proof) allied to the 
design: no: they are mere “ adaptations” | race who, during the brief historic period, 
of one thing to another, though no Mind | have filled the earth with the monuments of 
“adapted” them! But no sooner do you | their versatile ingenuity. While I (though 
see one of these clumsy flint implements, | of course asserting nothing) have no diffi- 
though the by-standers are ready to swear | culty in a supposition of this kind, acknowl- 
that, if a work of art at all, it would dis-| edging, as I must, by how fine a gradation 
grace anybody but a Troglodyte to have | the various classes of animated beings pass 
turned out such an implement, than you at into one another; sure I am, that you, as an 
once pronounce that it is not only clearly advocate of the theory of “the transmuta- 
a work of art, but distinctly and exclusive- | tion of species,” ought not only to admit the 
ly of human art. However, I grant, for plausibility of such a solution, but -to wel- 
argument’s sake, that many of these flint come it as a valuable auxiliary ; since it 
implements are genuine, and ancient, and | would afford a fragment of evidence of a 
works of art, whether that art be human | kind very much in request by you. You 
or not. Still, as an advocate for the theory contend that in “the struggle for life,” 
of the immense antiquity of man, deduced which has led to the existing species, in- 
from thence, you have fairly to get rid of} numerable varieties have perished; and 
the following alternatives : — though you acknowledge that you do not find 
1. The localities being rare in which | their fossil remains, you also confess, that 
these relics are found under such conditions | you ought by rights to do so. It is a trivial 
as fairly suggest your argument, you are | difficulty, which I think would stagger a less 
bound to prove that the drifts which contain | docile faith than yours. But now, on the 
them have never, owing to local causes, been | supposition of some creature more than ape, 
disturbed ; that the flints and the animal re- | but less than man, there would be a case of 
mains are not only in juxtaposition, but |“ variety” made to your hands! If you will 
were contemporaneously deposited there;| have a simious progenitor, here would be 
and that both have been as they are, even | one whg could make flint implements at 
from those remote periods to which you re-| least. Meantime, that there might have 
fer them: a conclusion in which some emi-| been such a creature is equally possible on 
nent geologists are by no means as yet pre-| your theory or on any other. 
pared to acquiesce. | 38. But again; you are bound to produce 
2. On the supposition that this is got | not only these sparse and equivocal traces 
over, and that these relics are really to be | of a Pre-Adamite humanity, but the very 
referred to some intelligence that existed in | forsil remains of those who are supposed to 
those remote ages in which also existed | have manufactured and made use of these 
those now extinct animals, the remains of implements; just as you can produce the re- 
which are found with them, you are bound | mains of the animals, (of species now ex- 
to prove that that intelligence was human. | tinct,) with which they are supposed to 
To myself, I confess, it would not be at all have been contemporaneous. It was the 
surprising to find that among the other | very want of this evidence which made the 
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illustrious Cuvier speak so confidently of the 
comparatively recent appearance of man 
upon the earth ; and until the argument can 
be shown to be fallacious by discovering the 
fossil human remains, and that as plentifully 
(at all events as generally) as of the other 
animals, that argument can hardly be 
thought refuted. As Cuvier justly observ- 
ed, there is no reason why men’s remains 
should have all perished while the remains 
of other animals have been preserved. It is 
very suspicious, surely, that there should be 
such multitudinous flint implements (such a 
profusion in so small a space, as the gravels 
of Acheul and Hoxne), and nobody to use 
them. The whole race seems to have man- 
wfactured little else, and then vanished, body 
and soul together! In the present lack of 
proof you content yourself, I see, with the 
strong consolation that these human remains 
will be found. And if you are as confident 
that they will be found, as some of you are 
that the stone-hatchets and arrow-heads 
you have bought are all genuine, and are 
willing to give as good a sar for them, I 
have no doubt they will be found after some 
fashion or other. But whether, in undoubt- 
ed genuineness or in quantity, they will sat- 
isfy the keen eyes of scientific criticism, is 
yet to be seen. 

4. Meantime if these fossil remains were 
“as plentiful as blackberries,” another al- 
ternative is yet to be set aside. Many ge- 
ologists, and those too of large knowledge, 
experience, and just reputation for both, af- 
firm that it is not so clear that the extinct 
animals with whose remains these relics of 
man’s supposed skill have so long slumbered, 
(even supposing that the juxtaposition is 
not accidental,) have been extinct so long 
as has been hastily imagined. They think 
that mammoths and other extinct mammalia 
may have survived for very many ages later 
than commouly supposed, and may have ex- 
isted far into historic times.. With regard 
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ably forward. :And if this be the true view, 
the phenomena may be equally accounted 
for without ascribing to man an unlimited 
antiquity. 

5. And in addition to showing that none 
of these a]ternatives can be taken, you are 
bound to give some plausible answer to the 
objections which have been hitherto thought 
(pretty reasonably) opposed to the idea of 
man’s indefinite antiquity. Among them, is 
the immense duration of that low condition 
of barbarism in which all these poor monu- 
ments of his skill reveal him. Tell us how 
it is that man — such as we know his nature 
to be—who, in these few thousands of 
years, during which he has had a history, 
has filled the earth with the trophies of his 
power and intelligence, should have existed 
for scores of thousands, perhaps for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, and yet’ done 
nothing but make these wretched Troglo- 
dyte instruments. How is it.he did not 
strike a little more light out of his flint, with 
which he seems to have been so everlasting- 
ly busy? For those of us indeed who cher- 
ish the views of (od which are disclosed 
to us in Genesis — who believe that He ori- 
ginally created man for a happier destiny 
than that of living, perhaps for a thousand 
centuries of years, in the condition of the 
lowest savage —it would be very hard by 
any means to reconcile ourselves to the 
conclusion to which your hypothesis drives 
us; namely, that not only did man enter 
the world as a very inferior sort of beast 
—not having been provided for as well as 
other beasts, having neither wings, feathers, 
talons, nor a natural suit of clothes to his 
back — but that he actually passed through 
a 100,000 years’ curriculum or so, and then 
only graduated into a savage who could chip 
flints! But,—not to look at it as a moral 
question, —I certainly think it requires at 
least to be explained how man, having with- 
in him the capacities which he now has, 





to the mammoth in particular, they appeal | came to be no more, and to do no more, and 
to an instance of one discovered in the last|to leave no more behind him, than these 


century in Siberia, so well preserved in ice 
that its very flesh and hair were in perfect 
preservation; the dogs fed upon it, and if 
those who found it had happened to be fond 
of mammoth flesh, they would in all proba- 
bility have eaten it too, perhaps only finding 
it (as some geologist says) “rather high.” 
At all events, it is hard to suppose that it 
belonged to some extremely remote epoch 
in the pre-historic period. 

This view is taken by many geologists of 
eminence. Instead of carrying man indefi- 
nitely far back, these geologists would bring 
the mammoth and other animals proportion- 


wretched specimens of Pre-Adamite art 
evince. If it be objected that barbarous 
nations now pass many generations without 
any great progress in art, the answer jis, 
Jirst, that in the present case the whole race 
is supposed to have done so; and, secondly, 
not for a few generations, but for an im- 
mense duration; whereas in that short pe- 
riod which we call historic, and during the 
whole of that period, so far as we have any 
records, we find populous nations in posses- 
sion of all the arts of prime importance. 
How is it that many nations should have 





done a thousand times more in $000 years 
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than the whole of the race before in the un- | from all eternity! It was answered, that if 
limited past of their duration? Nor would | so, then, according to the law of increase of 
it be easy to match, even in the monuments | population, the world ought long since to 
of our rudest tribes, such specimens as com- | have been over-peopled. It seems to me 


prise the whole civilization of this exquisite | 
race of Pre-Adamites! 

And yet to complete the paradox, it is | 
supposed —as one of our savans expressly | 
affirms—that each of these immemorially | 
barbarous tribes had performed the most | 
difficult task of all—that of inventing a 
language for itself! If so, one would think 
it might have invented anything. 

But if man did exist for unnumbered cen- 
turies without emerging from the pleasant 
aboriginal condition in which this hypothe- 
sis places him, and then in 5000 years has 
filled the world with the proofs of his power 
and sagacity ; has invented and lost, and in- 
vented again many of the arts, blossomed 
into high civilization in many different na- 
tions, (on this theory spontaneously,) 
scanned and measured the heavens, and 
run round the whole. circle of science, I 
think you must acknowledge that, whether 
there have been “ convulsions ” in the phys- 
ical world or not, the revolutions in the in- 





that, on similar grounds, one may reasonably 
doubt whether man has been an inhabitant 
of the earth for anything like the duration 
you would assign, or even beyond the 6000 
or 7000 years to which the Mosaic chronology 
(however liberally interpreted) restricts us. 
Of course it is impossible to obtain more 
than a rude approximation to the rate at 
which, on an average, the whole race may 
have increased ; but that there has been a 

erpetual progress, we have every reason to 
infer from the intensity with which the law 
of increase acts, from the known facts of 
history, and from the recent statistical re- 
sults of investigation as to the rate of in- 
crease exhibited by many most variously 
conditioned nations. Imperfect though these 
be, we see that we are brought face to face 
with a law as stable and constant in its op- 
eration, (though its activity may not be uni- 
form,) as any of those which geologists are 
busy in investigating. The abstract intensi- 
ty of the law of increase is such, that if it 











tellectual condition of mankind have cer- operated unchecked, it would double popu- 
tainly exhibited the most startling sudden-/ lation in the course of every cenniedine 
ness, and the most determined breaches of'| years; and though, of course, nothing like 
the “law of continuity.” | this rate, except for sort periods, and limited 
It has been well said by an able critic, and very exceptionally favoured nations, is 

“ What must we think of the human animal | maintained, (otherwise the earth would have 
who, in nine times ten thousand years left | been over-peopled long ago,) yet the rapid- 
no better monuments of his ingenuity ?| ity with which expansion takes place the 
This immensity of time, with nothing to| moment any temporary checks are removed, 
show for it, is a heavy incumbrance on the | the ease with which the sudden wastes of 
hypothesis.” * | war, pestilence, and emigration are repaired, 
or isit unworthy of remark, that where- | the steady increase which many nations 

as during the whole historic period we find | (our own, for example) have made, though 
great nations of the earth in possession of | at varying rates, for nearly a thousand 
those arts of civilization which bespeak an years together, and that in spite of checks 
advanced race, we then come suddenly, as |of the most formidable kind, prove the in- 
it were, on a dead wall, and can follow no | tense pressure of the law in question. It is 
further. We plunge at once from light in- | impossible, as I have said, to give anything 
to utter darkness. Though man had existed | more than an approximate solution of the 
for so long a period, even its traditions had | question, — How ong a time on an average, 
perished ! ; : _ _ | does it require to double the race ? but this, 
Never was an immense duration, of which | I think, may be said —that let that limit be 
you are so lavish, of so little worth. An) much wider than that to which any rational 
unlimited time is demanded in which to do | induction from all the facts we know would 
nothing. It is the old fig-seller at Constan- | restrict us, it will be still such as to give a 
tinople come again, —“ In the name of the | very moderate duration for men on earth, 
Prophet, figs!” |compared with your calculations of “thou- 
6. I think you are bound, before you so | sands of centuries at least.” It may how- 
confidently affirm the immense antiquity of ever be conjectured, on not unplausible 
man, to answer the objections which used to grounds, and from some rather large caleu- 
be directed against the old-fashioned Athe-| lations as to particular nations, traced 
ists, who maintained that man had not only | through their whole history, that this doub- 
been for an unlimited time on the earth, but ling in general may have taken place some- 
“ Quarterly Review,” vol. cxiv., p. 117. where between 180 and 230 years. This 
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last-named rate is, on an average, about 
that of our own country, dating from the 
Norman Conquest, if we may depend at 
all on the calculated population at that 
period. According to dicen Turner, and 


other learned investigators, the population 


of our own island at the date in question 
was probably about 1,700,000. Now our 
country has not been less subject to disturb- 
ing causes and all the ordinary checks than 
most others; it has had plenty of wars, 
domestic and foreign; pestilence, the “ black 
death,” famine, extensive emigrations, not 
less than the generality of other countries, 
ancient and modern. 

In the later and more civilized periods, 
of course, the increase has been more rapid : 
the population rather more than doubled be- 
tween 1700 and 1811: but also doubled be- 
tween 1740 and 1821, and is nowdoubling at 
a still more rapid rate. France, since 1700, 
has, in spite of all her wars and revolutions, 
been increasing in about the ratio of +}, annu- 
ally: being 20,000,000 in 1700, and 35,000,- 
000 in 1850. Russia (in which, if the 
checks have been very great, her conquests 
have probably compensated them,) is com- 
puted to be doubling at the present period 
at the rate of about 115 years. Of course 
the recent rate of increase in all these cases 
would, for obvious reasons, be greater than 
in the less civilized periods and nations; but 
assuming, for a moment, that the average 
rate of doubling would be anywhere between 
180 and 230 years, it is clear that we should 
soon get to an end of the problem; in fact, 
beginning with such a term as Noah’s family, 
consisting “of eight souls,” they would, if 
doubled every 180 years, amount in 5000 
years to nearly the present population of 
the globe, or about 1,000,000,000. 

Of course the more rapid the period of 
doubling, the stronger is my argument. 

But it may be admitted that in relation 
to most of these nations, for the last century 
at all events, in spite of wars, pestilence 
and famine, the conditions have been more 
favourable to fecundity than in more remote 
ages. * 

Of course I do not mean to affirm that 
the doubling of the race has gone on at the 
actual rate of 180 or 230 years continuously, 
or even at any such precise rate on an aver- 
age. If I did I should subject myself to the 
rebuke which (as I observed in my last 


*I perceive by a notein Dr. Pusey’s recent able 
work on Daniel, that an argament somewhat similar 
tothe above has been put forth by Moigno in ‘‘ Les 
Mondes.’’ This peper I have not seen, nor had Dr. 
Pusey ; but it is to be hoped that some of our jour- 
nals will give us an account of it. The rate of an- 
nual increase is assumed ia that paper to be ahr 
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r) some geologists have incurred for 
ine thea” banatin a deposit has in- 
creased so many inches in 10 years, so it 
may have increased at the same rate for 
100,000; namely, that it is much as if they 
had inferred that, because a man six feet 
high has grown half an inch in the last year, 
therefore he must be 144 years old! My 
argument depends on no such chronometric 
accuracy. I merely affirm that if there be 
any period of doubling fixed upon, at all 
approximating to any rational interpretation 
of the facts we know ; if any limit be assigned 
that is in the smallest degree probable from 
those facts; then there is no reason to 
believe that man has existed on the earth 
during the enormpus periods demanded by 

our recent geological speculators. If the 
aw of increase has been perpetually in 
operation in any measure approaching the 
above ratios, then take what limit you will 
that is at all rationally presumable from the 
data, and you will see het man cannot have 
been on the.earth for anything like the 1000 
centuries which you modestly assume as 
your minimum. Take, if you will, not 250 
years for the time of doubling, but 300, or 
even 500, and the duration of man on the 
earth will still have been but moderate. 

Nor is it any answer to say, that in many 
mountainous and barren regions, the popu- 
lation will be sparse and may be nearly sta- 
tionary for ages. For the tendency of that 
mighty law above mentioned impels man to 
occupy by preference the regions which op- 
pose no such restrictions; and the station- 
ary population of such districts being sparse, 
can, for that very reason, but little affect the 
general problem. The great masses of the 
earth’s population will, in virtue of the great 
law of increase, be found elsewhere. Nor 
is it any satisfactory argument to say that 
barbarous and poverty-stricken nations may 
have been for many ages stationary ; it is by 
no means always so; the population of some 
poor countries, if they be but ordinarily fer- 
tile, (as Ireland, for example,) will often be 
more dense than that of far more favoured 
countries. 

And although Hume and Gibbon have 
long since shown that many of the state- 
ments of the populousness of the nations of 
antiquity are greatly exaggerated, yet cer- 
tainly the tribes that overran the Roman 
Empire, and subdued all Europe, must have 
maintained the full average of human fecun- 
dity. 

We shall doubtless know more of this by 
means of statistics by-andyby: meantime, 
you are certainly bound to wait the course 
of these investigations, and to remember 
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that you are in the face of a law as imperi- 
ous and as stable as any other. As a recent 
writer in the Quarterly Review well ob- 
serves: “If indeed we were to admit and 
confide in any such computation ” (speaking 
of certain geological conjectures,) “ how 
could we refuse to credit the deduction from 
another law, which has at least a more plausi- 
ble foundation, the law of augmenting 
ulation? For by an easy computation it 1s 
possible to show that from a single pair, the 
population of the globe, increasing by only 
aty Or even x}, every year, which has been 
taken as a fair average, would reach its act- 
ual amount of more than 1000 millions in 
less than 5000 years.” * 

V. I cannot but smile at the high-hand- 
ed way in which (in common with many a 
writer of our day) you endeavour to settle 
the question of miracles. You lay it down 
as an axiom, a thing not to be disputed, but 
simply to be taken for granted, that the su- 
pernatural never did occur in the history of 
the universe, and never will; and you con- 
sequently make it a fundamental position of 
historical criticism, that any relation of that 
kind in any documents whatever, — no mat- 
ter what the strength of testimony which 
sustains it,— is at once to be rejected as 
per se incredible! Strauss and Renan both 
avow this as the foundation-stone of their 
criticisms of the Gospels; and by this, and 
the kindred principle, that all prophecy is, 
for similar reasons, incredible, make short 
and easy work of the claims of Christianity 
to be considered a divine revelation. One 
(so-called) philosopher in France has even 
gone the length of saying, that so plain is it 
that a miracle is utterly incredible, that he 
will not consent even to argue the point 
with any one who contends for the opposite 
hypothesis: that he regards any such person 
as one not to be reasoned with! Foner 
most of his opponents would feel justified in 
returning the compliment, and think them- 
selves well rid of the necessity of debating 
any matter whatever with a + Sasi who 
begins by saying that he will take for grant- 
ed the whole matter in debate; and that, 
too, a matter in which the bulk of mankind 
in all past ages, and the bulk of them at 
this very moment, (including so many of 
the most illustrious names in philosophy and 
science, as well as in theology,) are arrayed 

ainst him. 

But why this violent prepossession against 
all miracles, so that it shal pass as nothing 


less than a fundamental principle of all his- 
toric criticism, not only that a miracle is not 
to be seen now, (on which philosophers and 


* Q: arterly Review, ”’ 1863, p. 383. 





theologians are pretty well agreed,) but that 
there has never been, or will be, such a 
thing? It cannot be said that we see it 
from the essential relations of “cause and 
effect,” or from the connection of antece- 
dents and consequents, that such a thing is 
impossible ; for it is an axiom of modern 
philosophy, and not least among those who 
contend against the credibility of a miracle, 
that we know nothing at all of the nexus 
between antecedent and consequent in any 
two events; nay, many of you contend that 
the whole controversy about “ cause and ef- 
fect” is unprofitable rubbish! It cannot be 
because we see by the light of an innate or 
intuitive principle of belief, that a miracle 
is impossible; for though one gentleman, 
not much famed for metaphysical acumen, 
appears almost to hint at some such thing, it 
would be an “intuition” unluckily contra- 
dicted by the immediate consciousness of the 
great majority of mankind, who have noto- 
riously had no difficulty in believing mira- 
cles, and indeed have believed them only 
too greedily ! 

It cannot be because we see, by direct con- 
sciousness, that all control, by the exercise 
of will, of any of the ordinary laws of na- 
ture is impossible per se; for, as has been 
well said by Dr. Mansel in one of the essays 
entitled “ Aids to Faith,” we can, to a cer- 
tain extent, do this very feat ourselves; it 
is done in effect when any voluntary act of 
mind controls, modifies, arrests, contradicts 
the ordinary course of the laws of matter. 
The phenomenon, of course, is not a mira- 
cle; but it is at least sufficiently analogous, 
both in the mode and in the result, to make 
any assertion of the incredibility of a mira- 
acle on sucha ground, utterly unreasonable. 
As regards the mode, the influence by which 
mind acts upon matter is perfectly inscru- 
table; as inscrutable as any miracle can 
ng, be: and the fact is equally indisputa- 

le, — that the ordinary course of the laws of 
the material world is altered, suspended, 
contradicted, modified, violated by such acts : 
as when we arrest, by an act of will, astone 
which would otherwise fall, or take the life 
which would otherwise be prolonged; a sort 
of violation of the laws of nature, to which 
unhappily man in all ages has been only too 
prone. If it be said that these arrests of 
the material laws, though contradictory to 
those laws, are yet also according to law, it 
may be replied, “ No otherwise than the mir- 
acles by which God may suspend or violate 
His laws will also be conning to law;” 
that is, that if He work them, there will be 
good reason for so doing; and that His in- 
tervention, like that of a wise man, when 
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he intercepts the ordinary course, of the laws 
of matter, will be a wise intervention. If 
man, by his feeble mind, can do thus much 
by merely willing it, then 4 priori, there 
would seem no sufficient reason for any per- 
emptory decision of modern rationalism about 
the incredulity and impossibility of miracles 
on this ground. If-human will can do thus 
much among the phenomena of matter, it 
certainly seems hard to deny that the Di- 
vine Will can easily do much more. 

What then is it, I inquire again, which 
makes you so confident of the absolute 
truth of this principle, or, rather I should 
say, has suggested this obstinate “turn of 
thought,” — that a miracle is impossible, 
either per se, or because it is certain God has 
never wrought one, and never will? I ap- 
prehend that the reason, and the sole rea- 
son, when matters are searched to the very 
bottom, is just the reason given by Hume, 
and by all the Deists of the last century ; 
namely, —that we have not witnessed any 
such event; that it is contrary to experience, 
that is, is contrary to our experience. In 
our little day, and in our little sphere, (it is 
freely admitted,) such phenomena have not 
been presented to us. 

This, I say, in spite of the attempts to 
evade the refutation of Hume’s principle by 
stating it in other forms, is the ground of the 

resumption ; that is, it is a pure assumption 
ounded on the contracted views which man 
gains from his present experience, and 
which, as usual, he is inclined “to make the 
measure of all things.” In other words, it is 
an idolum tribus — the prejudice of a partic- 
ular class of minds, and of the habits en- 
gendered by their pursuits. 

But since the principle, as nakedly stated 
by Hume, has been so often refuted, no 
wonder that strenuous attempts are made to 
get rid of the difficulties with which its re- 
ception is embarrassed. For if, in reply to 
the assertion, that a miracle is “ contradic- 
tory to experience,” it is asked, What is 
meant by that “experience”? the fallacy 
is at once detected. If we ask the objectors, 
“* Whose experience do you mean ? is it that 
of yourselves? that of the generality of 
men ? that of all mankind?” then, which- 
ever answer be returned, (and one of them 
must,) the reply is equally conclusive. If 
the objector says he means his own expe- 
rience, the answer is, “Did we ever say 
that you had seen a miracle. We neither 
thought nor said that your experience ever 
had any contact with the miraculous, any 
more than we suspected you of ‘ setting the 
Thames on fire :’so far as being at issue 
with you, we agree with you.” Ifhe an- 
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swer, “I mean the experience of the general- 
ity of mankind in all times,” still the answer 
must be, “ We quite agree with you. By 
the very definition of a miracle, it must be a 
rare event; if common, it were none. It 
will therefore not be consonant with the 
eneral experience of mankind.” If the ob- 
jector says, lastly, “I mean the experience 
of every man that ever was or will be born 
into the world,” then the simple answer 1s, 
“That is plainly begging the question. 
Neither you nor we can answer for the ex- 
erience of every man that has been born 
into the world. That is clearly to make 
your ‘ experience the measure of all things. ’” 
But supposing the objector be permitted 
to. say that a miracle is incredible because 
uniform and universal experience pronounces 
against it: still, he is completely refuted if 
he be only allowed to have his own way. 
For all that it is needful to say is: ‘“ Stick 
to that then; declare that the world never 
had a beginning, and will never have an end ; 
that the time never was when our globe did 
not exhibit that same aspect— that same. 
series of antecedents and consequents — 
which it does at this hour; that there was 
no first man; that man has been an eternal 
series.” But that, with the facts of modern 
science before him or even the fancies of 
modern science, — with the truths of geology, 
or the errors of the Transmutationists, — he 
cannot and dare not say. Then what can 
prevent his admitting that which, by his own 
definition, is tantamount to miracle? Why, 
he begins to endeavour to show. that though 
the world has existed in ‘totally different 
states from the present, though totally dif- 
ferent species of animals from those now 
seen have lived and have passed away, yet 
this:is by a gradual law of natural develop- 
ment, by slow secular changes which are 
analogous to changes going on now! And thus 
it is that a late writer thinks that it would 
have been better if Hume had used the 
word “analogy” instead of “ experience.” 
But where is the “ analogy” any more than 
the “experience”? If there ever was an 
origin of the universe; or if your three or 
four “primordial forms” ever began to be ; 
if they have been the humble larve out of 
which the infinite varieties of animated 
beings have been evolved; if in accordance 
with that theory man was first developed out 
of a monkey, and perhaps may in due time 
be developed into a winged animal with ten 
senses and a head on each shoulder, what 
have we seen in analogy, any more than 
experience, consonant with all this? Ifall our 
experience may be thus turned upside-down ; 
if anything may become anything; if fishes 
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may become birds, and birds monkeys, and 
monkeys men; in a word, if by any change, 
however small at each step, and through 
whatsoever length of time, a revolution ten 
times more wonderful than anything Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses describe may really have 
taken place in the world; if all this may be 
according to law, and because according to 
law, not contradictory to experience, or (if 
- will) to analogy; then, as before, it is 
ard to say what ts contradictory to expe- 
rience or analogy, and why we may “ate 
lieve a miracle to be not contrary to expe- 
rience or analogy as well as anything a 
It is in vain to attempt to refine, as many 
have done, about the terni “law.” A law 
which thus admits of all sorts of unknown 
consequents from ail sorts of unknown an- 
tecedents, is surely rather the absence of all 
law ; and an experience which supposes all 
our present experience to be nullified or re- 
versed, is not the same as, but the contrary 
of, our experience. 

If the origination of all things, or the 
transmutation of species, be consonant to ex- 
perience or analogy, what miracle can pos- 
sibly violate them ? 

It is impossible to deny that the phenom- 
ena in which you yet profess to believe, as 
completely set at defiance all the uniformi- 
ties of experience or analogy, as any mira- 
cle in the world. It is in vain to say, as 

ou do, “ Oh! these changes were wrought 

y infinitesimal steps through millions of 
millions of years.” Not to repeat what I 
have just said, that your antecedents and 
consequents are as completely antipodal to 
all the “ uniformities” we observe, as it is 
possible to imagine in the case of any mir- 
acle in the world; not to mention that the 
postulate by which it is sought to give some 
plausibility to these assumptions, — namely, 
that millions of ages have perhaps been em- 
ployed in effecting the results, and that each 
step has been infinitesimal and the whole 
course continuous, — is a pure imagination, 
and a flagrant departure from the sobriety 
of the inductive philosophy ; net to urge 
that it is just saymg, “I believe this, not 
from observed facts or experience, but be- 
cause I do not know but such things might 
be effected by unknown causes operating 
through indefinite duration ;” not to insist 
on all this, I would particularly urge on your 
attention that this question of the time re- 
quired for these wondrous changes has really 
nothing to do with the nature and character 
of the events themselves; the real, the vital 
question is, whether the events do not al- 
together transcend the sphere of all known 
“uniformities ” and the entire range of the 











present laws of nature, as known to observa- 
tion and experience. That is the real ques- 
tion ; and as to that, I presume that the met- 
amorphose of a tadpole into a man, whether 
it be ten years or a thousand or a million in 
being brought about, is quite as transcen- 
dental to all experience as any miracle of 
the New Testament. It is in this incompat- 
ibility with experience that the supposed 
incredibility of a miracle consists; and if 
it be incredible. tlien I contend that the 
eg in question are incredible also. 

et you believe them credible. Then you 
do in fact believe that which is of the es- 
sence of a miracle, as much as I do. 

It is futile to say that the edge of this is 
taken off by the very gradual operation of 
laws, — by the supposition of their working 
through unnumbered ages; for, according 
to that, the miracle of Lazarus might be 
supposed credible, if our Saviour had only 
been ten thousand years about it! If it be 
said, that in the former case certain unknown 
intermediate changes may be supposed to 
have been wrought in that long succession 
of time, I reply, “And for anything you 
know, some unknown intermediate changes 
might be wrought by Omnipotence in an in- 
definitely brief time in the case of a mira- 
cle.” In either case, we suppose unknowr. 
forces producing effects whieh transcend all 
experience ; which stand opposed to all the 
uniformities of present observation: only in 
the one case, these forces operate more 
quickly, in the other more slowly; but both 
phenomena are alike beyond the sphere of 
our experience. It is the character of the 
event that constitutes the miracle, and not 
the time occupied in producing it.” 

I observe that, in common with many wri- 
ters of the present day, you speak of Time 
as if it were some efficient cause, or agent, 
in producing any change. It is merely one 
of the conditions of it, and will be longer or 
shorter, where the change is just the same, 
according to the variation of the force. A 
flower may slowly expand in the open air, 
or unfold in half the time in a hothouse : 
it is not the time, but something else that 
makes the difference. 

I observe that you naturally fight shy of 
the idea of the origin of the universe, and 
strive to get rid of the question by saying it 
is a transcendental notion,— as undou nace | 
it is; or by hiding it away in such exceed- 
ingly remote abysses of time, that the im- 
agination as well as the reason shall be deter- 
red from going in search of it! But it will 
not do. However transcendental the idea of 
origination may be, (as I freely acknowledge 
it is,) still I apprehend your “ primordial 
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forms” must bring you to it at last. And 
if the universe ever began, then though it 
may have been enclosed in a germ no big- 
ger than the millionth part of a pin’s head, 
and all the plants and animals may have 
grown out of it by the efficacy of the “ in- 
variable cosmical ” laws, still I suppose that 
the origination of the first living organism, 
with all these possibilities of infinite results 
enclosed in it, was something as wonderful 
as any miracle can be. It cannot be called, 
indeed, a violation or suspension of the Jaws 
of nature, because there happened to be no 
laws of nature to suspend; but it would be 
hard to say that the origination of all such 
laws was less contradictory to, or incompat- 
ible with, all experience and analogy than 
the suspension or violation of any one of 
them. , 

In a word, it is utterly vain for you (turn 
and twist and wind as you will) to say, that 
creation or origination, or those_ stupendous 
transmutations just alluded to, (though an- 
tipodal to all experience,) are “ not the same 
as miracles.” Both the one and the other 
are (and this is the real point in the argu- 
ment) directly transcendental to all our ex- 

erience ; and by Hume’s definition there- 
ore must be equally incredible, whether you 
choose to call them “ miraculous” or not. 
And if you admit the ‘eee I may well ask 
with Paul —“ Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you, that God should 
raise the dead ?” 

When I come, therefore, to analyze the 
reasons for this extraordinary assertion of 
yourself and so many others, that a miracle 
is per se utterly incredible, I find it possible 
to account for it only by saying that it is the 
“turn of thought,” derived from that present 
experience, which we are disposed to make 
the measure of all things; a prejudice of 
philosophy, but not the less unreasonable for 
all that, and really as shallow as any preju- 
dice of the vulgar. 

VI. Another singular article in your sci- 
entific creed, as in that of many others in 
these times, is an anticipation, not merely of 
the indefinite progress of man in the knowl- 
edge of the physical world, but that he is 
destined to know all its mysteries; to pene- 
trate every secret. and account for every 
phenomenon, however subtle or complex ; 
analyze every compound, ascertain every law 
and all combinations of laws; and arriving 
at last at the knowledge of the necessary 
and inevitable relations of all antecedents 
and consequents, predict the future, as well 
as record the past ; and so pretty nearly reg- 
ulate for himself a world of which perfect 





science will have then given him the mastery. 
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Some few indeed have even gone so far as 
to say, that there being no presiding Deity 
at present, this is the way in which the world 
will at last be provided with one: that a God 
is gradually a-making, and will in time (of 
which, as we have seen, our scientific specu- 
lators are so lavish) vindicate his title to be 
considered such, in virtue of his unlimited 
knowledge of the universe, and his power 
over it. And even if there are few who go 
this length, yet many confidently believe 
from the progress of modern discovery, that 
to adopt the words of one of them, “ Every- 
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thing will at last be found out ;” or as another — 


says, “ Everything will be known.” 

Now, in the name of common sense, what 
is there in the history of the past, or the 
condition of the present, to sanction such a 
notion, except an idolum tribus of a doting 
wa ? I believe with you that man’s 

nowledge (if he but pursue it in the modes 
and within the limits which his Creator has 
prescribed) will be indefinite ; but I see no 
proof whatever that he will ever exhaust 
the field of physical science any more than 
any other ; or that there are not limits here 
as in every other department, though we 
cannot so easily assign them. Assuredly 
everything in experience and analogy point 
to this conclusion. 

First, the strict limits within which most 
of these very speculators would confine even 
the possibilities of knowledge ; the number 
of subjects on which they say it is in vain for 
man to speculate at all; the large domains 
in which they themselves ‘say science can 
never set a foot, (though it is precisely in 
these, by the way, that man has been most 

rone to speculate in all ages, and in which 
sn chiefly desires to know), ought to suggest 
a different lesson. Granting the absolute 
impossibility, as you affirm, of knowing any- 
thing of “ causes,” or of “ essences,” the utter 
vanity of all speculation and discussion touch- 
ing the constitution of matter or of mind, or 
the relations of cause and effect; granting 
the impossibility of attaining certitude on 
these and kindred subjects, and that these 
are “ tabooed ” to the whole race, should it 
not suggest the probable fallacy of these 
predictions of man’s ultimate perfect knowl- 
edge of all the mysteries of physical nature ? 
Surely it would seem more natural, reasoning 
from analogy, to expect there are limits here 
also. 

Again: this would seem not unlikely, if 
we consider the limitations of our senses and 
our faculties of all kinds;— that they limit 
vs in the field of physical investigation, as 
in every other. & every other direction, 
man soon reaches the tether of his powers 
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and faculties; why should you suppose that 
there is nolimithere? Goin-what direction 
he will, man soon finds himself reminded,— 
if he be not lost, as he is too apt to be, in 
self-adoration,— that he is shut up in impass- 
able barriers, and by adamantine bars. As 
his strength is absoluie weakness, confronted 
with the mighty forces of nature, why should 
he imagine his intellect in any greater ratio 
to the mysteries which lie enshrouded in her 
depths ? or his knowledge of the secrets he 
has penetrated more than infinitesimal com- 
pared with his ignorance of the mysteries 
she conceals? Nor is the consideration of 
his physical limits without instruction on this 
very point. Even if he had intellectual 


powers equal to the task you propose, his | 


r— nature soon imposes an effectual 
imit on his knowledge. He cannot descend 
into the depths of the earth or the ocean, 
nor soar into the heavens; he can but guess 
at the mysteries of the subterranean world, 
and would be shrivelled up like a leaf if he 
could only descend a few miles from the sur- 
face; he can guess still more feebly at the 
mysteries of the myriads of shining worlds 
that surround him. It is doubtful whether he 
will ever be able absolutely to decide the ques- 
tion, recently so strongly debated, whether 
the planets be inhabited or not ; still less, by 
what beings, and on what conditions. If it 
be said that these are vast and distant fields, 
and it is thei vastness and distance that se- 
clude them from man’s knowledge, this is 
true ; but still they are among the mysteries 
of the physical universe. But, in point of 


that he has any ground to hope that the time 
will come when he shall be able to give the 
answer. Similarly, however far science may 
analyze the composite, it does not know when 
it has reached the limit: and what at last 
seems absolutely simple, may be but a more 
subtle compound that evades all our research 
and escapes us in forms of still greater tenui- 
ty. Similarly, in the structure of living or- 
ganisms there are a thousand mysteries 
which we in vain attempt to explain, and 
many of which palpably lie beyond us. The 
natural sciences seem only too certain to 
| overload all memory by their accumulations 
before a thousandth part of their realms is 
fully explored. 

From all that man does know, we can onl 
| infer that all his discoveries but open fres 
_mysteries to be explored. Continual en- 
largement of his knowledge is attended with 
a proportionate enlargement of the knowl- 
| edge of his remaining ignorance. Nothing 
| yields any sign or suspicion that we are com- 
| ing to the end of all that is knowable in this 
or any other domain. 

In a word, if we compare the position and 
faculties of man with the boundless fields of 


the simplicity of Newton’s beautiful confes- 
sion, so worthy of the humility as well as as- 
| irations of true science,—“ I seem to have 
| been only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself with finding now 
and then a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before me; ”— 








fact, we have similar limits in the minute as 


a speech conceived in the spirit of the still 





.God’s universe, we shall no longer wonder at - 


in the vast. We stand, as Pascal says, be- | sublimer language of the Patriarch, who after 
tween the two infinitudes,—the infinitely | his magnificent eulogium of some of the chief 
great, and the infinitely little ; and the tele- | wonders of God’s handiwork, adds —“ These 


scope and the microscope alike reveal to us 
a series of wonders, of which, whether we 
take the ascending or the descending scale, 
we see no prospect of coming to the end. 
When we get beyond a certain degree, 
whether of subtlety or complexity or rapid- 
ity of movement in the phenomena, the pow- 
er of our senses, of our observation, of all 


our faculties, and of every appliance by which | 


we can aid them, desert us: and we are just 
as completely baffled as we are in other de- 
partments. Subtlety and complexity in the 


are but a whisper of his ways; but the thun- 
der of his power who can understand ?” 
The faculties of man are exquisitely adapt- 
ed to his position, and consequently to his 
well-being ; and they provide no doubt for 
his indefinite progress in knowledge; but 
| they evidently have no proportion or relation 
| to his absolute mastery of nature. Well says 
Pascal: “ Manque d’avoir contemplé ces in- 
finis, les hommes se sont portés téméraire- 
ment & la recherche de la nature, comme s’ils 
avaient quelque proportion avec elle.” 








phenomena as effectually restrict us here, as! And again: “ Notre intelligence tient dans 
in other departments the inscrutable nature | ordre des choses intelligibles le méme rang 
or the inaccessible remoteness of the pheno- | que notre corps dans l’étendue de la nature.” 
mena. Thus, for example, if we are asked,| While you are anticipating that science 
whether matter is indefinitely divisible, or if| will master all the secrets of the universe, 
not, what is the ultimate configuration of its | and imagining that you are only indulging a 
particles, or what the constitution of matter | vision authorized by the bold language of 
itself, (strictly, not metaphysical, but purely | Bacon, it would be well to reflect on what 
physical problems,) no one would pretend | that same great genius, equally daring and 
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MR. LINCOLN 


cautious, also admits; that whatever the tri- 
umphs which may be anticipated for man, 
“the subtlety of Nature far transcends the 
subtlety of either sense or inteliect.” 





From the Spectator, 26th April. 
MR. LINCOLN AND HIS FATE. 


Ir is but seldom that men kick against 
the pricks of a foreign political calamity as 
they do against those of a sudden private 

rief, seldom that they feel as if to realize 
it were almost too painful, and feed their 
minds on those futile “ ifs” and “ might- 
have-beens” which give an intellectual re- 
lief by restoring the old natural point of 
view at the expense of the keener pang 
which reminds them that all these probabili- 
ties of yesterday are the impossibilities of 
to-day. Yet there were many Englishmen, 
not a few passionless Englishmen, who, 
though knowing nothing personally of the 
late President of the United States, felt thus 
rebellious against the news received on 
Wednesday of Mr. Lincoln’s murder. This 
was no doubt in some degree due to the 
political anxiety excited by the murder of a 
ruler pledged to a policy of gentleness to- 
wards the South ios eace towards the rest 
of the world, — and his murder in a man- 
ner likely to unloose the worst passions of 
civil war. But it was due in a far greater 
degree to the moral and imaginative shock 
of the event itself, to the striking incom- 
patibility between Mr. Lincoln’s mild and 
patient temper and slow constitutional 
methods, and the deed of treachery and 
blood which has closed his career. No one 
felt this peculiar bitterness when John 
Brown, a man in some respects of more fas- 
cinating and picturesque, though not of 
more noble, character, was hanged in Vir- 

inia for his attempt on Harper’s Ferry. 
Then we could but say that “ the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church,” and 
acquiesce in the noble old man’s own ex- 
pressed faith that he was “ worth inconceiv- 
ably more to hang than for any other earthly 
purpose.” He had made up his mind to the 
chivalric duty of laying down his life for 
the slave to precipitate the conflict between 
slavery and freedom; and though many 
condemned this apparent impatience of the 
slowly ripening purposes of Providence, 
all felt that it would not be laid down in 
vain. He had chosen his own fate, and 
there was something of satisfying moral 
sublimity in the tragedy of his heroism. It 
was impossible to blame a Slave State for 
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executing a violent destroyer of its institu- 
tions and invader of its peace, though our 
deepest sympathies were with the sufferer 
and against his judges. 

But there is nothing of this consolation 
inthe violent and apparently unmeaning 
tragedy of this second and far more shock- 
ing martyrdom. Although Mr. Lincoln’s 
official lite began with a foiled attempt at 
assassination, and has closed thus awfully 
when he had just succeeded in nearing the 
end of the country’s troubles, — though his 
short four years’ service in the cause of 
freedom has been framed, as it were, in 
blood, — there is nothing which seems less - 
consonant to Mr. Lincoln’s character than 
the violent death which wicked men plan- 
ned for him. Unlike John Brown, it was 
his first and dearest wish to avoid appeal- 
ing to the sword. There was absolutely 
nothing of the impatience of revolutiona 
feeling about him, — nothing of the spirit 
which cries to God for vengeance on the 
oppressor. If there was any one remark- 
a e, characteristic about Mr. Lincoln, it 
was his almost undue disposition to wait 
upon Providence, and not to act till the 
one duty that was clearly visible; to his 
mind and thoroughly grasped by his con- 
science required him to act. fon of 
precipitating the conflict like John Brown, 
and appealing hastily to the arbitrament of 
the sword, Mr, Lincoln’s whole heart was 
set on the desire to avert judgment, to see 
if God had not some better way in store 
for the salvation of the country than the 
fiery trial of battle. When in the autumn 
of 1858, the year before John Brown’s 
raid, Mr. Lincoln canvassed the State of 
Illinois as senator against Mr. Douglas (the 
advocate of the spread of slavery into the 
Territories), his speeches literally teemed 
with declarations of his ardent desire to 
delay and, if possible, prevent the conflict 
which he anticipated. “Ihave again and 
again said,” reiterated Mr. Lincoln, “that I 
would not enter into any of the States to 
disturb the institution of slavery.” All he 
demanded, — and he demanded it expressly 
to avert this otherwise inevitable conflict, — 
was “a national policy with regard to the 
institution of slavery that acknowledges 
and deals with that institution as bein 
wrong.” This was two years before the possi- 
bility of the Presidency was even a dream 
tohim. But all he said in this struggle 
with Mr. Douglas was singularly character- 
istic of the future President, — all was pa- 
tience, moderation, conspicuous lucidity as 
to maiters of principle, distinct determina- 
tion not to hurry the course of events as 
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to matters of policy. He was as much the 
opposite of John Brown as one noble and 
good man could be of another noble and 
ood man. The one was anxious to cut 
eats with the sword, the other to loose 
them gradually, though it should take gene- 
rations, even centuries to effect it. The 
one chafed under the slowness of God’s 
purposes, the other shrank from the rash- 
ness of precipitating his judgments through 
not adequately understanding them. The 
one was of the fiery, revolutionary tem- 
perament which assumes its divine com- 
mission and rushes into the battle, the other 
of the vigilant, naturalistic temperament 
which watches the issue, and cannot believe 
that it has any commission to fight till the 
tide of war interferes with the discharge 
of some plain and long-accustomed duty. 
Hence while the martyrdom of John Brown 
seems the natural close to a noble but half- 

resumptuous career, the murder of Mr. 
Linoeke looks like an anomaly in history. 
An act of bloody personal revenge commit- 
ted on the most impersonal, the mogt pa- 
tient, the most tardy though the most firm 
of rulers, — a violent death inflicted on a 
cautious exponent of national convictions 
who never in his life expressed an unchari- 
table view of his enemies, who never stirred 
into activity one hostile feeling which could 
single him out as its individual object, who 
moderated, even while he gave effect to 
the will of the nation which he governed, 
— such an end to such a man is less tragic 
than terrible, for it does not tend to “ purify 
by pity and by fear,” but rather to distress 
by the jar of incoherent feelings. 

Yet from another point of view there is 
something grand and pathetic about the sacri- 
fice. It is, we may fairly say, representative 
of the great conflict. We do not mean for 
a moment to suppose that this cruel and 
cowardly act has received any sanction from 
the Confederate Government. Even Mr. 
Davis is probably not evil enough for that, 
and General Lee would abhor it with his 
whole soul. But no doubt, as Mr. Lincoln 
may be fairly considered especially repre- 
sentative of the Northern movement, this 
violent and treacherous Baltimore rowdy 
may fairly be called especially representa- 
tive of the Southern movement, — of the 
party which proposed and attempted to carry 
out the treacherous murder of a nation for 
the sake of revenging the gentle curb which 
had been imposed on their lust for extended 

wer and extended slavery. The leaders 
in the South, —nay, we believe the mass of 
the Southern people, — have been better, 


them into this strife. But what that princi- 
ple was there has been no manner of doubt 
from the moment when the South Carolinian 
bully Brooks half murdered Mr. Sumner in 
the Senate House for attacking slavery, and 
became himself almost an object of apothe- 
osis in his native State for his brutal and 
cowardly act, up to the moment when the 
evil passions of Southern society culminated 
in this foul murder of Mr. Lincoln. No 
doubt Mr. Davis sanctioned these passions 
only in moments when he himself succumbed 
to them, as when he called upon the Georgi- 
ans the other day to “whip the Yankee 
spaniels” and teach them their true mas- 
ters; but it is none the less true that he 
used these passions for his own purposes, 
and that without them he could never have 
hounded on the South to battle. Wilkes 
Booth may have, we trust has, no accomplice 
but the cowardly wretch who at the same 
time attempted, and probably effected, the 
murder of Mr. Seward and his son, but yet 
no one who looks at history can deny that 
his act is symbolic of the passions of the 
Slave society from which it proceeds, and is 
indeed but one new and more fatal explosion 
of the same destructive forces which engen- 
dered the rebellion. Mr. Lincoln no doubt 
has shown a spirit as much higher than the 
average spirit of the North as this dastardly 
act is below the average spirit of the South. 
But his murder by this self-styled tyranni- 
cide is not on that account less representa- 
tive of the struggle. For it is the highest 
spirit in the North, the true birth of freedom, 
which has at last secured its conquest, and it 
is the worst spirit in the South, the true 
birth of slavery, which has at last secured 
its defeat. Mr. Lincoln said, at Philadel- 
phia, when his life was first threatened, just 
before he assumed the Presidency in 1860, 
“Tf this country cannot be saved without 
giving up the principle of the Declaration 
of Independence, I was about to say I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than sur- 
render it.” And the sacrifice was accepted. 
For refusing to give up that principle, — the 
vital principle of Northern liberty, — he was 
some years later assassinated — though not 
till after he had = as we may 
hope, the triumph of that principle. 

And if he did not secure it by his life, we 
may hope that he secured it by his death. 
To all appearances indeed the prospect 
seems gloomy enough. Succeeded by a man 
of very different and far inferior character, 
a man inoculated with much of the violence 
of the system of society - which he is 
now pledged to fight, and called to lead a 





far better, than the principle which impelled 


people whose first instinct can scarcely be 
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otherwise than bitterly resentful, nothing 
short of the example which Mr. Lincoln has 
set to the nation no less than to his succes- 
sor, could arrest revenge. But with Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration before them, with 
the evidence which they have of the sincere 

triotism, the reverence for law, and the re- 
igious faith with which he took every great 
step in hisshort but eventful official life, it is 
scarcely possible that they should fall into the 
temptation of treating the South with South- 
ern passion. Only Washington among the 
Presidentg of the United States could com- 
pare with Mr. Lincoln for temper and scru- 
pulous self-command under extraordinary 
trials. Indeed, when Mr. Lincoln assumed 
office he did not disguise from himself that 
he had a part no less arduous than Wash- 
ington’s to play, and that it could be played 
with equal credit only by the help of the 
same Power. ‘“ My friends,” he said, when 
leaving his home in Illinois in 1860, “ no 
one not in my position can appreciate the 
sadness I feel at this parting. To the 
—— I owe all that I am. Herel have 
ived more than a quarter of a century ; 
here my children were born, and here one 
of them lies buried. I know not how soon 
I shall see you again. A duty devolves upon 
me which is perhaps greater than that which 
has denival upon any man since the days 
of bere: my He never could have suc- 
ceeded without the aid of Divine Providence 
upon which he at all times relied. I feel 
that I cannot succeed without the same di- 
vine aid which sustained him. In the same 
Almighty Being I place my reliance for 
support, and I hopg you, my friends, will all 
pray that I may receive that divine assis- 
tance without which I cannot succeed, but 
with which success is certain.” The same 
tone of trust and self-distrust ran through 
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all Mr. Lincoln’s official acts, from the first 
M in which, before the war broke out, 
he doleed his intention to do the very least 
that was consistent, with his duty, by ‘“ hold- 
ing” United States property wherever he 
had the power, to that last affecting Message 
in March last, when he confessed the com- 
plicity of the North in the guilt of the South, 
and while praying for peace, and for the op- 
portunity “to bind up the nation’s wounds,” 
confessed that “if it be God’s will that the 
scourge of war continue until the wealth 
piled up by bondsmen during 250 years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and that every 
drop of blood drawn by the lash shall be re- 
paid by another drawn by the sword, as it 
was said two thousand years ago, still it 
must be true, that the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” With 
such an cmmante of pure and self-forgetful 
patriotism running in their memories, it will 
will be barely possible for the North to give 
themselves up to vindictive feeling. The 
memory of their simple-hearted and noble- 
minded ruler would be a greater hindrance 
to such a course than his living authority. 
And we may well a, that the strong and 
gentle nature whose last official words were 
words of sympathy for his foes, will inspire 
the future policy of the North as completely 
as if Mr. Lincoln could still rule them. The 
greatest revenge the North could take on 
the society which nourished the spirit of 
Mr. Lincoln’s assassin would be to make it 


reverence his memory. The time will no ° 


doubt come when the rustic Illinois lawyer 
who showed so great an equanimity alike in 
adversity and success will be ranked with 
Washington by North and South alike, and 
when perhaps his murder may be spoken of 
as the turning-point which taught his ene- 
mies to know what spirit they were of. 





Some injudicious friends of Capt. Maury are 
proposing to raise, by public appeal, a fund for 
the purchase of an estate in this country for 
that gentleman. Surely such a movement 
would be a great mistake. To Capt. Maury’s 
scientific mérits no one will accuse the Atheneum 
of being indifferent : but is this the time for a 
demonstration which his own countrymen will 
regard as political? We cannot think so. 
Capt. Maury is something la than a mere 
partisan of either side in a civil conflict ; a man 
too great to be used as a pretext for a.small 





Confederate exhibition. He belongs to science. 
In some sense he belongs to all the world.. It 
is not for his interest, and certaialy not for the 
honour of science, that his name should now 
be pute in subscription lists by a dozen 
Alabama-builders and blockade-runners, even 
though supported by such Confederate sympa- 
thizers as- Lord Lothian and Sir Henry De 
Hoghton. At this moment such a testimonial 
could only be understood in America as another 
hostile demonstration. — Atheneum, April. 
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e had been accustomed to regard “‘ Punch ” as 
the best representative of English gentlemen. Of 
a higher order than ‘‘ The Times,” as to taste, inde- 

ndence and principle, —it was far less of a cockney, 
and better able, and much more willing to do justice 
to the antagonists of British prejudice. So we 
confidently expected that it would see to the bot- 
tom of the pompous ambassadors of the Rebellion; 
and, when disappointed in this, could not. but con- 
sider its perversion as a ymeasure of the depth to 
which the whole British nation was tainted. Let 
us reverently acknowledge that it was a judicial 
blindness which led anti-slavery Britain to en- 
courage slavery to persevere till it was destroyed, 
And let us frankly accept Punch’s repentance. ] 


From Punch, 6th May. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FOULLY ASSASSINATED, APRIL 14, 1865. 


You lay awreath on murdered Lincoxn’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed 
face, — 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
hair 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His Jack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please ! 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the way were 
plain: ee 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain ! 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurril-jester, is there room for you ? 


Yes, he had lived to shameme from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen — 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learnt to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose, 
How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more 
true, 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble yet how hopeful he could be : 
How in good fortune and in ill the same: 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work —such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand — 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace 
command ; 
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Who trusts the strength will with the burden 


grow, é 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting 
mights — 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron-bark, that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid that o’erbears the boatmaii’s toil, 
The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s 
tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear — 

Such were the needs that helped his youth to 
train : 

Rough culture — but such trees large fruit may 


bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to do it : four long-suffering years, 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering 
mood : 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 
And'seemed to touch the goal from where he 
stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger 


prest, — 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim; 
Those gaunt, long-labouring limbs were laid 
to rest ! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 
When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to 
men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sea 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame ! 
Sorc heart, so stopped when it at last beat high, 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came. 
A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck 

before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they bore ; 
But thy foul crime, like Ca1n’s, stands dark- 
ly out, 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly 
striven ; 
And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven ! 
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